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S IR KINGSLEY Amis, 
comic misanthrope of 
British letters, author 
of the ground-breaking 
novel Lucky Jim. and can- 
tankerous regular at Lon- 
don's Garrick Club, died 
yesterday, aged 73. 

He had been unwell for 
. some weeks, after being 
last month admitted to hos- 
pital following a fall in 
which he suffered crushed 
vertebrae. 

His family issued a brief 
statement saying he died 
peacefully at 11.10am at St 
Pancras Hospital in north 
London. It is understood he 
may have had a stroke. 

Sir Kingsley leapt to fame 
in 1954 at the age of 32 with 
his first book. Lucky Jim. 
which has been described 
by some as the funniest 
novel in the English 
language. 

During the course of a 
long and prolific writing 
career/ Amis transformed 
himself from savage ob- 
server of class-ridden post- 
war Britain in Lucky Jim 
into a crusty Colonel-Blimp 
figure, who came to repre- 
sent many of the attitudes 
he had once attacked. • 

He produced about 40 
books in total, including 
more than 20 novels and six 
volumes of verse, as well as 
a miscellany of other writ- 
ing — the result of a mini- 
mum target of 500 words a 
day, which he observed 
right until the end. 

In 1986 he won the 
Booker Prize' with his novel 
The Old Devils, but his 
later works became in- 
creasingly darker, focusing 
on death and the fear of 
death. 

In his later years it was 
his irascibility, his politi- 
cally incorrect views — in 
particular his misogyny — 
and an apparently limitless 
capacity for Macallan's 
malt, among other tipples, 
which attracted comment 
as much as his considerable 
contribution to literature, 
which led to a knighthood 
in 1990. 

His two marriages, which 
produced three children in- 
cluding the writer Martin 
Amis , were said to have 
foundered as a result of his 
drinking and philandering. 

Among his most extreme 
views were those be held on 
South Africa, where he 
regarded Nelson Mandela 
as a Communist terrorist 
and predicted his new | 
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Sir Kingsley Amis two months ago, when his last novel. The Biographer's Moustache, came out photograph: davtd slutoe 


regime would be £ disaster, 
saying on one occasion: “If 
you are a stupid black — 
like many erf th&n are — 
you won’t think fyon have 
to work because you’ve 
been promised a bar and a 
house”. 

Melvyn Bragg, pon troll er 
of arts at London; Weekend 
Television, said last night: 
“He revelled in the tradi- 


tion of English literary 
comedy and loved the past 
as much as he enjoyed lash- 
ing out at what he saw as a 
modern world gone to seed. 
He was one of the masters 
of comic fiction and he will 
be badly missed.” 

Novelist David Lodge 
said: “Kingsley Amis was 
one of those writers who 
open up a whole new vista 


of possibility for fellow 
practitioners. His original- 
ity was not so much a mat- 
ter of narrative technique 
as a certain tone of voice, a 
prose style which was 
subtle and complex without 
being traditionally ‘liter- 
ary \ and an instinct for 
subjects previously ne- 
glected in fiction." 

In one of his last inter- 


views, Sir Kingsley said: 
“Writers write because 
they are egotistical and 
vain. Ton don’t decide to 
become a writer, it just 
happens. Perhaps I would 
have been happier if I had 
done something else. But it 
is the only thing I can do.” 

Ofd devil inside Lucky Jim, 
page 3; Obituary, page lO 


A fresh row 

broke over 

National Lottery 
grants yesterday 
as the Heritage 
Secretary. Vir- 
ginia Bottomley, enraged 
leading charities by accusing 
them of “whingeing” over 
felling revenues and contro- 
versial lottery fund 
donations. 

Following selective leaks of 
awards due to be. announced 
for charities later today, she 
also warned the five quangos 
responsible for distributing a 
potential £1 billion a year that 
they must listen to public 
opinion to ensure politically 
popular applications get their 
fair share. 

But claims that large 
national charities like Help 
the Aged and Barnardo’s will 
lose out to small groups sup- 
porting obscure causes when 
the National Lottery Chari- 
ties Board makes its first 
£40 million in grants today 
stung her into criticism of 
some charities. 

Her remarks came after 
Tory backbenchers criticised 
leaked suggestions — not de- 
nied in Whitehall — that 
today's awards would include 
£170,000 for the Scottish Coun- 
cil Against Alcoholism, 
money for drugs counselling 
in Glasgow. £90,000 for an ad- 
vice centre for Eritrean refu- 
gees in South London and the 
Vietnamese Mental Health 
Project 

Mrs Bottomley cited the 
successes of high-profile char- 
ities such as Comic Relief, the 
Red Cross and the Marie 
Curie Fund, and appeared 
sceptical of claims that many 
charities are losing out to lot- 
tery competition, a problem 
being investigated for the 
Home Office. 

“I am rather bored with 
whingeing from charities on 
this whole subject when sur- 
veys that have taken place 
suggest some have done very 
well this year," she said in 
the course of a series of media 
interviews following yester- 
day’s leaks. Last night several 
charities retaliated, saying 
they had not whinged — but 
nor had they yet seen the 
promised benefit from the 
lottery. 

Cancer Research said . it 
hopes to receive a grant 
today. “We have said the Brit- 
ish public was sold the lottery 



on the basis that charities 
like Cancer Research would 
get money from the lottery. 
We are 12 months down the 
line and we have yet to 
receive any,” said a spokes- 
man, who reported tradi- 
tional fund-raising down by 
20 per cent in London alone. 

A spokeswoman for the can- 
cer charity IGRF said: “We 
have never whinged. We have 
said medical charities should 
be in with an equal chance. 
We can't even say we have 
lost money because our vol- 
unteers redoubled their 
efforts this year.” 

Mr Bottomley insisted that 
“the money is doing a huge 
amount of good" at every 
level in society and that a 
remarkably successful lottery 
was bringing jobs and Lasting 
benefits to the country. But 
her upbeat remarks con- 
tained a warning which 
reflected ministerial frustra- 
tion at some of the insensitive 
decisions taken by the quan- 
gos dealing with applications 
covering sports, the arts, heri- 


tage, charities and the Millen- 
nium Fund. 

“I think all the distributing 
bodies need to listen to what 
people are saying because it’s 
the people's lottery. All parts, 
all groups need to benefit and 
they need to pick up those mes- 
sages and make sure feat the 
successive waves of announce- 
ment really do take into ac- 
count the points that are being 
made," she told Radio 4's 
World This Weekend. 

Since the lottery has been 
widely criticised for giving 
grants of up to £50 million to 
upmarket arts projects in Lon- 
don such as the Royal Opera 
House and Sadler's Wells bal- 
let. some ministers were exas- 
perated by yesterday's bar- 
rage against charities, which 
one MP said would “find great 
difficulty raising money from 
the public". 

Mrs Bottomley stressed 
that larger charities — in- 
cluding medical research 
bodies which claim to have 
been hard hit by the lottery’s 
success — would benefit in 
two further announcements 
of grants worth another £120 
million before Christmas. 

“This announcement is 
only the beginning . . . there'll 
be even bigger waves ahead. 
It's £300 million for the c aring 
charities,’’ she told LWTs 
Crosstalk. 

Mrs Bottomley also faced 
criticism from Richard Bran- 
son, one of Camelot’s defeated 
rivals for the lottery contract 
In the Sunday Mirror be com- 
plained that it was “a lottery 
not driven by fun, but by 
greed” and urged an £8 mil- 
lion cap on prizes. She called 
him “a disappointed loser" 
whose blueprint would have 
yielded Less money for good 
causes. 


Advertisement 

Would you like 
to be a writer? 

by NICK DAWS 
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t • Tories face now EU snag I Blackpool Tower death fall 


Stephen Bartes in Floren ce 

E uropean employers 
and trade unions are on 
the verge of agreeing a 
ground-breaking deal to give 
fathers as well as mothers the 
right to three months off at 
any time in a child's first 
eight years, everywhere in 
foe European Union except 
Britain. 

The British Government 
has consistently refused to go 
along with attempts to equal- 
ise parental leave across 
Europe under Its Social Chap- 
ter opt-out from the Maas- 
tricht treaty. 

But the Confederation at 
British Industry has been sit- 
ting in on negotiations, and 
unions expect companies 
with bases in Europe will 
nmkg eny agreement cover 
staff inBritain too. 

Michael Portillo, as Em- . 


ployment Secretarjk last year 
blocked a commission scheme 
to give fathers unpaid leave, 
and ruled out any acceptance 
of improved provision, on 
grounds of cost and EU inter- 
vention In domestic affairs. 
He said then: "It is a matter of 
principle for the UjK. We are 
against the principle.'' 

A new EU agreement would 
present a dilemma ,to the Gov- 
ernment, since in fjhe run-up 
to a general election it would 
be seen as denying fathers 
any leave entitlement, in dis- 
tinction to the rest of Europe. 
Agreement which:'; would en- 
able employees to,: take paid 
leave to look after sick 
parents as well a,t children, 
could come as ' early as 
i Wednesday. 

Both fathers and mothers 
could claim up to 13 weeks 
leave each as of right, either 
faking it immediately after a 
child's birth or saving some 


to look after family members 
if they fell sick. 

It is understood that the 
principle of equhl parental 
rights has been conceded by 
the employers' organisation, 
the Union of Industrial and 
Employers' Confederations in 
Europe (UNICE), to which the 
CBI Is affiliated, and that the 
only obstacle remaining is 
how to extend entitlements to 
employees of small companies 
with fewer than 200 workers. 

The cost has yet to be 
worked out, but the European 
Trades Union con fe deration 
says it would improve staff mo- 
tivation. Emilio Gabaglio, gen- 
eral secretary, said: “Employ- 
ers have resisted for a long 
time, but they have accepted 
now ... we want to reconcile 
family life with work and give 
fathers an incentive to take up 
their duties as parents." 


Tom Sfmvatt 


A SECURITY review was 
under way yesterday 
after a man fell to his 
death' from Blackpool Tower 
as holidaymakers watched in 
horror. 

The accident happened on 
Saturday evening hut police 
only released details yester- 
day. They said there were no 
suspicious circumstances. 

The dead man. Adrian 
Gannaway, aged 33, a graphic 
designer from Swindon, Wilt- 
shire, was with his wife and 
two children when he fell 
300ft to the roof of the seven- 
storey building at the foot of 
the 518ft structure. The fam- 
ily had gone on a weekend 
trip to the Lancashire resort 
busy with holidaymakers see- 
ing the illuminations. 

Staff at foe tower were 
badly shocked by the tragedy 
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said Roy Page, mana gi ng di- 
rector of owners First Lei- 
sure. "I have never known 
anything like this in the 26 
years I have been involved. 
We have tried to do every- 
thing possible to prevent such 
an incident" 

The upper viewing gallery 
from which Mr Ganna way fell 
is ringed by heavy steel bars 
8ft high, curved over at the 
top to deter anyone climbing 
over. It is also encircled hy a 
web of wire safety netting. 

According to police, the vis- 
itors were just about to enter 
the lift for the descent when 
Mr Gannaway said he had 
lost his wallet and turned 
back. He climbed out on to foe 
safety netting and then felL It 
is not known how he man- 
aged to slip through foe bars. 

Blackpool Tower was built 
in 1894. There have been a 
number of fetal accidents but 
none to recent years. 


by NICK DAWS 
Freelance writing can be 
creative, fulfilling and a lot 
of fun, with . excellent 
money to be made as well. 
What's more, anyone can 
become a writer. No special 
qualifications or experience 
ore required. 

The market for writers is 
huge. In Britain alone there 
are around 1,000 daily, 
Sunday and weekly papers, 
and more than 8,000 
magazines. Many of ihe 
stories and articles that they 
publish are supplied by 
freelances. Then there are 
books, theatre, films, TY, 
radio... 

With such demand, there's 
always room for new 
writers. But. as Mr. E. H. 
Metcalfe, principal of 
Britain's leading writing 
school The Writes Bureau, 
explains, Tf you want to 
enjoy the rewards of seeing 
your work in print, one 
thing you mast have is 
proper training.' 

The Writers Bureau runs 3 
comprehensive 
correspondence course 

covering every aspect of 
fiction and non-fiction 
writing. The 140,000 word 


course is written by 
professional writers and has 
been acclaimed by experts. 
Students receive one-to-one 
guidance 'from tutors, all 
working writers themselves. 
From the start they are 
shown how to produce 
saleable work. 'At the 
Bureau our philosophy is 
quite simple* says Mi. 
Metcalfe. 'Wc will do 
everything in our power to 
help students become 
published writers.’ 

The course comes on fifteen 
days’ free trial. In addition, 
the Bureau offers a 
remarkable money -back 
guarantee - if you haven’t 
earned your tuition fees 
from published writing 
within one month of 
completing the course, your 
money will be refunded in 
full. 

So, would you like to be a 
writer? Why not start now 
by returning the coupon 

below! 

YOUR COURSE j| 

♦ 30 MODULES W 

4 8 HAND BOOKS 91 

4- SO ASSIGNMENTS ■ 

* CASSETTE TAPE I® 

4 REFUND GUARANTEE H 


FREE 0800 262382 24 hours 


Why not be a writer? 

First-class home- study course gcu you a flying sun. Ham while you 
learn. Expert tutors, personal guidance, help to sell your writing and 
much morel It’s ideal for beginners. Details free. No cost. No obligation. 
1 Send ihe coupon. 

1 j,r 

I Name....,,.. — 

[ Address 


ftacfio*g . 
TeteMteto nfli 
Weather 16 


I Telephone Postcode 

j The Writers Bureau 

Freepost AE 23105, Manchester Ml 8DJ 
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John Mayor couldn’t make it in time, but other world leaders stood shoulder to shoulder for the UN souvenir snapshot 

Castro put on a suit, Havel put out his fag 


Sketch 


Martin Walker 


T HE most powerful 
man in the world Is 
called Paul Skip- 
worth, and only 
John Major escaped 
his authority yesterday. 
Better than the statutory 15 
minutes of fame, Mr Skip- 
worth of the Kodak Corpo- 
ration had 20 minutes of un- 
precedented supreme 
power yesterday morning, 
as 149 kings and presidents 
and prime ministers shuf- 
fled and squeezed and 
grinned to his bidding. 

“Look this way," he told 
his own president, as Bill 


Clinton gossiped and 
turned and crossed his arms 
like a naughty boy in the 
school photo, and bent 
down to chat to China's ver- 
tically-challenged Jiang 
Zemin. 

Would that “lady with the 
prettiest smile" please 
squeeze along her row? And 
Pakistan's Benazir Bhutto 
complied with a look of Hi- 
malayan frost. 

Would the gentleman in 
the dog collar please 
squeeze in? And the cardi- 
nal from toe Holy See nes- 
tled amicably into his 
neighbour’s African robes. 

Shoulder to shoulder, Bo- 
ris Yeltsin was so close to 
Jacques Chirac that when 
the Russian gave a Gallic 
shrug, the Frenchman’s 
eyebrows shot up too. The 


group photograph of the 
heads of government for the 
50th anniversary of the 
United Nations was an occa- 
sion so formal that Fidel 
Castro put on a suit and tie 
and VaCLav Havel put out 

his cigarette. 

Yasser Arafat had grown 
a new inch of stubble for the 
Mg shot of all the bigshots. 
Only Nelson Mandela kept 
his imn glnMf w mi a gaitic f 

the glare of the massed 
flashlights. 

Most of the front row was 
composed of short gentle- 
men, like Portugal's Mario 
Soares and Jordan’s Ring 
Hussein. But there was no 
shifting of the 6ft 2in Bill 
Clinton, president of the 
host nation. So like a meal 
passing through the belly of 
a python, a Clinton-sized 


b ump snaked hack through 
all rows of the commemora- 
tive photograph. 

But something was miss- 
ing. The world's leaders 
gazed around in vain for the 
representative of the 
country that had given 
them everything from par- 
liamentary procedure to 
soccer, from constitutional 
monarchy to the chance to 
evict their imperial 
masters. 

Egypt’s President Mu- 
barak was unavoidably de- 
tained, and so was Geor- 
gia’s Eduard Shevardnadze. 
Helmut Kohl had other 
bratwnrstto fry. These 
world gatherings can jog 
along tolerably without 
them. But John Major, one 
of the five men in the world 
who can veto UN business. 


was absent from the one in- 
ternational forum where 
Britain remains a great 
power. 

Mr Major finally arrived 
in New York yesterday 
afternoon — too late for the 
formal dinner of welcome, 
for the speeches of Clinton 
and Yeltsin, and for the 
group photograph. 

So Mr Major missed Cas- 
tro’s speech to the Abyssin- 
ian Church in Harlem, 
where the Cuban leader 
handed out Havana cigars, 
still banned in the US. 

He missed the glorious 
scene at the Vista Hotel, 
part of the World Trade 
Centre that withstood a 
bomb planted by Islamic 
fundamentalists, where 
Yasser Arafat kissed the 
cheques handed up by Pal- 


estinian- Americans. His 
rapturous receipt of the big- 
gest, a cheque for 950.000. 
would have got him ar- 
rested in a less tolerant city. 

Mr Major missed all the 
glorious ethnic homecom- 
ings, the Greek president 
going to the Greeks of 
Queens. Jerry Rawlings 
being drummed into a Gha- 
naian welcome in Harlem . 
the solemn gathering of 27 
expatriate Macedonians for 
the raising of their new flag. 

Being Mr Major, the first 
thing he did when he got to 
New York was go to the pub- 
lic library. 

But be was not left alone 
to browse, because Bill Clin- 
ton had invited all the other 
148 leaders to a black tie 
dinner of welcome. All but 
one. Still. Fidel Castro prob- 


ably liad a better time up in 
Harlem. 

Like the city of New 
York's banquet the previ- 
ous evening. Clinton's din- 
ner did nothing to challenge 
the Congress of Vienna's 
title as the grandest of all 
diplomatic gatherings. 
There were no balls, no crin- 
olines, and even the ban- 
quet was wan. 

The menu for grand din- 
ners is perforce bland. No 
or pork because of 
Israeli and Islamic leaders. 
No beef or veal because of 
the Hindus. So it was 
chicken, lamb, vegetables, 
and ice cream. And so that 
the Muslims could drink if 
they wished, the menu of- 
fered grape juice, from 
grapes which just happened 
to have been picked in 1982. 


and undergone some inter- 
esting ageing in French and 
Californian cellars. 

Back then. Yasser Arafat 
was a terrorist and Boris 
Yeltsin a Communist. Nel- 
son Mandela w&s still in 
prison and Vac lac Havel 
was about to be re-arrested. 
Bill Clinton was hoping to 
be re-elected governor of 
Arkansas. 

Only two men at yester- 
day's photo session then 
held the job they still bold 
now: Fidel Castro, and the 
Fuhrer of film. Paul Skip- 
worth, chief photographer 
for Kodak, whose global 
ambition to capture the 
whole UN for posterity was 
foiled by the Indomitable 
Mr Major. 
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Clarke warning on 
sceptic challenge 


Mlchasl White 
Political Editor 


T HE Chancellor, Ken- 
neth Clarke, yester- 
day warned cabinet 
colleagues not to re- 
open John Major's delicate 
compromise on the timetable 
for a European single 
currency. 

. Euro-sceptics have been 
pushing for a manifesto com- 
mitment to stay out of the 
project at least during the 
next parliament — until 
about 2002. 

Mr Clarke gave his warning 
against chang ing the present 
limited commitment — not to 
join In 1997 — as Thatcherite 
economist Sir Alan Walters 
confirmed he would stand 
against Mr Clarke as an elec- 
tion candidate for the Refer- 
endum Party. 

Faced with the Chancellor’s 
warning that pro-referendum 
candidates backed by Sir 
James Goldsmith might help 
Labour win his Rushcliffe 
seat, Sir Alan said: "Of 
course, that’s always a possi- 
bility. I hope Mr Clarke will 
bear that in mind." 

But an BBCl's Breakfast 
with Frost yesterday Mr 
Clarke also signalled resis- 
tance to a potentially mare 
divisive move by .Euro-scep- 
tics within ministerial and 
backbench Tory ranks: to per- 
suade Mr Major that he can 
outflank Labour by ruling out 
British membership of a 
single currency during the 
next parliament. 

Mr Major has bowed to 
rightwing pressure to harden 
his stance on a single cur- 
rency, and is authoritatively 
said to be edging to a “clearer 
position” which could include 
a No to European Monetary 
Union before 2002, itself a 
date which many MPs on 
both sides believe will elude 
even Franco-German ambi- 
tions for a single currency. 



‘If he wants to 
get rid of me he 
can do it easily 
by saying: ’I’d 
like a 

referendum on 
Europe’ 

Sir Alan Walters 

But Mr Major will not shift 
unless he can be sure of main- 
taining the recently re-estab- 
lished cabinet consensus. 

“It’s the proverbial prob- 
lem. You move one way and 
people start falling out the 
other side,” one well placed 
source said last night 

Mr Clarke yesterday 
blamed "Euro-phobic editors" 
for chipping away at his prag- 
matic policy on EMU, tailing 
David Frost “You say, is this 
a resigning matter? There’s 
all kinds erf thing s in there, 
suggestedly urged on my 
party, which I'd regard as 
barking mad. But I da not 
regard my party as harking 
TPftd and I think you will find 


we will put forward a mani- 
festo on Europe which is in 
the national interest’' 

As the Tory sceptics know 
only too well, that formula 
means keeping options open. 
And Mr Clarke’s offence is 
doubled because he openly op- 
poses prior commitment to a 
referendum when — and if — 
Britain were to decide to join 
a single currency, thus aban- 
doning effective national sov- 
ereignty according to most erf 
EMU’s critics. 

The Referendum Party ex- 
ists solely to bring about a 
national vote in that eventu- 
ality. Sir Alan, whose role as 
Margaret Thatcher’s eco- 
nomic adviser triggered Nigel 
Lawson’s resignation in 1989, 
told Radio 4’s World This 
Weekend: “Pro-Europeans 
shnnld be delighted this is an 
opportunity to demonstrate 
that the people of Britain are 
strongly behind their propos- 
als ... tt is not just a vehicle 
for Euro-sceptics at alL" 

His party plans to oppose 
all leading politicians who 
speak against a referendum 1 
on the Maastricht package 
and Its EMU implications. Sir 
Alan said he was tackling Mr 
Clarke because he is “well 
known as a man who believes 
in farther and further entan- 
glements in Europe ... if he 
wants to get rid of me he can 
do it very easily by saying, T 
agree. I’d like a referendum 
on Europe’.” 

The Chancellor shows no 
wish to budge. Deriding “arti- 
ficial dates and teat lifetime 
of the next parliament”, he 
declared that no one could tell 
how long the next parliament 
would run. 

“It might or might not be 
2002 ... We should carry on 
doing the work, getting our 
economy right, and showing 
the rest of the Europeans how 
the modem economic system 
Is really going to be.” 


CMafumpfear.pasell 




Stalker may have 
killed stable girl 


Town stunned by 
savage attack 
on woman in 
stables caravan 


Murdered stable girl Jessie Huriestone with Mr Woodlark at Exeter racecourse last week 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


A YOUNG woman found 
bludgeoned to death at 
the stables of leading 
racehorse trainer Richard 
Frost in South Devon may 
have been toe victim of an in- 
fatuated stalker, police said 
yesterday. 

The savagely beaten body of 
Jessie Huriestone, aged 27, 
who worked at toe Frosts’ 
Dartmoor stables, was discov- 
ered by a fellow stable girl on 
Saturday morning In toe car- 
avan she lived in on toe site. 

The injuries inflicted in toe 
frenzied assault were so bad 
the body* had to be identified 
by fingerprints. Police say 
there were no signs of a sex- 
ual assault. 

Firemen cut off the side of 
toe caravan to let detectives 
remove her body. One said: 
“Her face was unrecognis- 
able. It uras a brutal, violent 
attack." 

Detectives were last night 
continuing to question a 38- 
year-old local man about toe 
murder. He was arrested at a 
nearby farm four hours after 
toe body . was discovered and 
is being: held at Torquay 
police station. 

The m^urder has stunned 
residents In toe town of Buck- 
fastleigh and at Hawson 
Court and Stables, a quiet, se- 
cluded community set in toe 
heavily Wooded grounds of a 
mansion built by a Victorian 
stockbroker three miles away 
on the edge of Dartmoor. 

fan Cox, the landlord of toe 
town’s Waite Hart pub, where 
Miss Huriestone was last seen 
on Friday] night, said she had 
started using the pub in 
recent w^eks. “We are very 


shocked. She was just an av- 
erage. nice, pleasant girl. I 
speak for everybody in saying 
our hearts go out to the poor 
girl's parents." 

Detective Superintendent 
Steve Pearce, head of the 50- 
strong inquiry team, de- 
scribed the murder as a “hor- 
rific. terrible attack". 

A post mortem showed 
Miss Huriestone had died 
from multiple head injuries. 
The murder weapon had not 
been identified but police 
were searching the area for a 
heavily bloodstained blunt In- 
strument. They were also 
looking for bloodstained 
men's clothing. An incident 
room has been set up at New- 
ton Abbot police station. 

Miss Huriestone. who came 
from Romford in Essex, had 
been working at toe stables 
for three or four years. 

Police are keen to talk to 
people who were drinking in 
toe pub on Friday night and 
want to interview as many of 
Miss Harles tone's friends as 
possible. 

The suggestion that she had 
complained of being stalked 
was one line erf inquiry. “We 
are interested in any relation- 
ships she may have had, any 
friends, either male relation- 
ships or female relation- 
ships,” Det Supt Pearce said 
yesterday. 

Mr Frost’s son Jimmy, who 
rode the 1989 Grand National 
winner Little Potveir, said 
Miss Huriestone was a hard 
working person who loved 
horses. “We worked very well 
together. She was great with 
my family and particularly 
the children- We haven't been 
able to tell them what's hap- 
pened yet.” She had led him 
out on her favourite Mr 
Woodlark at toe Devon and 
Exeter handicap hurdle last 
week. 

She had complained about 
being stalked and harrassed 
by a man. “She did not have a 
boyfriend. She worked from 
6am to Bpm and did not have 
very much of a social life." 


Boy’s back as glam chick 


New twist in pill row 


Cricket star told his autograph 
on sports shoe is blasphemous 


Review 


Caroline Sullivan 


Boy George . 

Shepherd's Bush Empire 

T HIS one-off show, the 
Boy’s only appearance 
in Britain tiiis year, was 
scheduled for early Septem- 
ber, but postponed when his 
brother. Gerald O'Dowd, was 
arrested for murder . The trag- 
edy came during one of the 
less tempestuous periods of 
George's life; his heroin addic- 
tion long behind him and a 
well-received autobiography 
and new album out, he was 
said to be in fine fettle. 

Having had six weeks to as- 
similate the shock. George was 
in good form on Saturday. He 
refrained from mentioning 
Gerald, as did the fans; before 
he appeared, toe talk in the 
back row of the balcony was of 
support act Noella Hutton, who 

had screamed and frothed like 
a rabid PJ. Harvey. Well hear 
more from her, I fear. 

But what was this entering 
in a baggy suit and short black 
hair under a pert red trilby? A 


kinder, gentler — nay, hum- 
bler —Boy George? Who’d 
have thought it? Famed since 
Culture Club days for his ego- 
shattering bans mots, OT>owd 
has developed a sweet side, 
and aired it freely here. Amaz- 
ing the transformation that 
relatively low album sales can 
wreak. But, George being 
George, be didn't hesitate to 
lay Into those he blames for 
the unimpressive chart per- 
formance ofhls latest opus. 
Cheapness and Beauty. Now 
that he’s completely out of the 
closet, he said huffily, why 
weren’t “other queens" show- 
ing solidarity by buying the 
album? Much applause from 
the audience of queens and 
Culture Club’s grown-up girl 
fans, enough of whom still 
love him enough to make the 
gig a sell-out 

George's image and expec- 
tations have changed drasti- 
cally since his superstar days. 
And if George is a changed 
boy, his music has undergone 
even more of a refit 

Where once he could be 
relied on for cuddly pop with 
reggae or house embellish- 
ments. he Is nowa seventies 
glam chick. Backed by a hallu- 
cinatory array of musicians 
(guitarists with foot-long 


quiffs, a large lady vocalist In 
a bosom-hoisting gown, et al) 
and some loud, distorted rock, 
George was Bowie, Mud and 
Fan’s People in one (quite 
trim) package. 

An opening burst consist- 
ing of the album track Flue 
Time and Nancy Sinatra’s 
These Boots Are Made Far 
Walkin' was strange, heavy, 
congested — like tiie Glitter 
Band with a decent singer. 
Your Love fa What I Am was 

even more of a Sladeiah chug- 
along, but Satan’s Butterfly 
Ball, dedicated to the late per- 
formance artist Leigh Bowery, 
was more uplifting than its 
name suggests. So was Geno- 
cide Peroxide, a tribute to 
transvestite buddy Marilyn. 

He reverted to his early pop- 
tastic sound on the old hits Do 
You Really Want To Hurt Me? 
and Everything I Own, but 
Karma Chameleon was ren- 
dered a heavy metal rock-out. 
The galL Best of all was toe 
new Unfinished Business. 
This aarastioguitared ballad 
elegises his alleged relation- 
ship with a straight rock 
singer, and preceded prettily 
until George impishly con- 
fided, “He's gonna serve me 
with some papers.” Boys will, 
even now, be Boys. 


BMA denies apologising to 
minister for ‘over-reaction’ 


Chris MUiiH and 
BarbiaDutter 


T HE row between doctors 
and the Government 
over tiw handling of the 
contraceptive pill announce- 
ment took a farther twist yes- 
terday with allegations — 
strongly denied — that toe 
British Medical Association 
had apologised for its initial 
outspoken condemnation. 

Government sources were 
letting It be known that the 
BMA chairman Sandy Ma- 
cara, had distanced himself 
from some of his leading 
members for their attack on 
the Department of Health. 

However, Dr Macara denied 
this. He said that Stephen 
Dorrell, Health Secretary, and 
Kenneth Caiman, Chief Medi- 
cal Officer, had apologised to 
doctors for toe way toe mat- 
ter had been handled. 

Mr Dorrell argued over the 
weekend that the Govern- 
ment had been right to make 
toe information public, and 
said it would have been 


accused of being in the pocket 
of toe drug ’companies if it 
had not done so. 

But he accepted that doc- 
tors had undergone a difficult 
time because Information had 
not reached them as quickly 
as planned. 

The Department of Health 
also rejected allegations in 
some Sunday newpapers that 
Dr Caiman had been out of 
touch with the significance of 
last week's announcement, or 
that money had been a driv- 
ing force behind the decision 
to r eveal s ome brands of con- 
traceptive as more risky than 
others. 

Some doctors have said it is 
suspicious that the pills 
named as risky are toe most 
expensive .ones, alleg in g that 
the Government is using the 
research to reduce its drugs 
bin. 

Last Thursday toe Commit- 
tee on Safety of Medicines 
(CSM) said that seven of the 
newer “third generation" 
pills, taken by 1.5 million 
women, could double the risk 
of blood dots in the legs. 


which can be fatal if they 
move to toe longs. The seven 
brands are Femodene. Femo- 
dene ED. Minulet Tri-Minu- 
let. Marvel an and Mercilon. 

Three unpublished studies 
support toe conclusion, but 
the principle investigator be- 
hind one erf tiie studies, Wal- 
ter Spiizer, accused the CSM 
of over-reacting and causing 
an "epidemic of anxiety" 
amongst w qhi^, 

Family doctors said they 
had been left in the dark 
about the announcement, 
since warning letters sent by 
Ihe CSM had not reached 
them in time. leaving them to 
advise women on the basis of 
what they had learned from 
the media. 

The Department of Health 
has admitted that toe “infor- 
mation cascade” which was 
meant to alert doctors to drug 
problems bad not worked as 
planned, but says this was be- 
cause news had already 
leaked to the media. 

Speaking from Cape Town, 
where he is attending a con- 
ference, Dr Macara said he 
had not apologised to toe Gov- 
ernment, because there was 
nothing to apologise for, and 
that the Government had said 
sorry to doctors. 


Suzanne ttokdenberg 
frt New D«Oii 


I NDIA’S cricket captain, Mo- 
bammed Azharuddin, is 
reconsidering a lucrative en- 
dorsement deal after Muslim 
leaders in. his home t o w n said 
it would be blasphemous for 
him to autograph a Reebok 
sports shoe. 

Religious leaders and Mus- 
lims in the southern city of 
Hyderabad, which previously 
had bailed the 32-year-old as a 
local hero, had argued that 
"Mohammed” the name of the 
prophet, and "Azhar" one of 
Allah's 99 names would be de- 
filed if used to promote such a 
lowly article as a shoe. Some 
mullahs, or clerical leaders, 
have even demanded his 
excommunication. 

“Azhar is no longer a 
favourite with the Muslims 
now," said Faizil Hussain 
Parvez, author of the Urdu- 
language biography. Prince of 
Cricket : 

Azharrudin’s sudden fail 
from grace follows his tri- 
umph last: week when he was 
name d man of the match after 
leading India to a Test match 

win — his 11th as captain 

over New Zealand in Madras. 


The controversy began ear- 
lier this month in Hyder- 
abad's Urdu language press 
which carried pictures of him 
signing the shoe. 

The furore appears to have 
caught the cricketing captain 
by surprise: “I really feel hurt 
that such a contr ov ersy h»w 
arisen. When 1 signed the 
deal, I did not anticipate that 
it was bound to raise such 
feelings," Azharrudin told 
newspapers at the weekend. 

He pleaded that he had only 
initialled the shoes, and had 
hot signed his complete name, 
therefore absolving him of 
any sin. “I am equally con- 
cerned about religion since as 
a devout M uslim i have the 
hi g h est regard for the AI- 
uiighty and the prophet," he 
added. “I appeal to the people 
concerned to stop this cam- 
paign as the issue will be 
settled soon." 

But Azharrudin 's pledge 
not to autograph the shoes 
may not appease ail his crit- 
ics in Hyderabad, where Mus- 
lims and Hindus have fought 
in religious riots over the 
years. "Even if Azharrudin 
has signed it to bis initials, it 
should be condemned,” said 
the Urdu poet Alluddin 
Naveed. 


FROM PUGCINI TO GAMBACCINI. 


PAUL GAMBACCINI TAKES YOU ON A JOURNEY THROUGH THE CLASSICS WITH HIS CORNING COLLECTION' WEEKDAY MORNINGS AT 9.00am. 
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‘However much he had to drink 
at lunch, he went on writing’ 
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An old devil inside Lucky Jim 


□ Born April 16. 1923, south 
London, only child of Rosa 
and William Amis, a clerk 
with Colman’s Mustard. 

i.J 1934-41: City of London 
School. As a teenager Began 
to suffer from panic ‘attacks, 
which troubled him in later 
life. 

r.i 1941 won English scholar- 
ship to St John's College, 
Oxford, There met Philip Lar- 
kin, forming his most impor- 
tant friendship. 

□ 1942: Signal master to 
Second Army HQ. landing in 
Normandy June 1944. 
Returned to Oxford 1945-9. no 
longer a Communist 

□ 1948 Married Hilary (Hilly) 


Bard well, model at Ruskin 
School of Art. Three children 
— Philip (bom 1948), Martin 
(1949) and Sally (1954). 

p 194B-61: Lecturer in English 
at University College. Swan- 
sea. Later regarded th em as 
his happiest years. 

D 1954: After failure to find 
publisher for first serious at- 
tempt at a novel (The Legacy), 
his second, Lucky Jim, pub- 
lished to huge acclaim. Hailed 
as funniest novel in English 
language and winner of 1955 
Somerset Maugham Award. 
Book’s hero, junior lecturer 
Jim Dixon, greeted by critics 
then as “wonderful comic cre- 
ation, lazy and despicable" 
(Patricia Hodgart). A few crit- 
ics less enthusiastic — “Mr 


Amis is not the only debutant 
to confhse farce with comedy, 
schoolboy grubbiness with 
wit.” (Julian Maclaren-Ross). 

a String of novels followed 
Including That Uncertain 
Feeling (1955), I Like It Here 
(1958), Take a Girl Like You 
(I960), One Fat Englishman 
(1963), The Anti-Death League 
(1966), Colonel Sun: a James 
Bond adventure (1968, using 
pseudonym Robert Mark- 
ham), The Green Man (1969) 
Jake’s Thing (1978) and Stan- 
ley and the Women (1964). 

□ 1961-3: Fellow and Director 
of Studies In English at Peter- 
house, Cambridge. 

□ 1964: Eloped with novelist 
Elizabeth Jane Howard. 


C H is depressing how egotistical we can be to those we most value’ 


On htsfitther: 

BOREDOM, I am sorry to 
say, came to be my chief 
reaction to my father's 
company, though 1 did not 
want to feel like' this and 
grew better at hiding it — I 
hope ... 

It is depressing to think 
how persistently dull and 
egotistical we can be to 
those we most value, and 
how restless and peevish 
we get when they doit back 
to us. 

Ob his first school : 

I fell in love with Miss 
Barr, whom I see now as a 
tall, Eton-cropped figure of 
improbable elegance. 

She took English, and it is 
here, perhaps, that we can 
date my first devotion to 
the glories of our litera- 
ture. 

On arriving at Otfbrd 
I WENT up to Oxford in the 
spring of 1941 in impecca- 
ble proletarian style, being 
driven over from my 
parents* house- in Berk- 
hamsted by the family 
butcher in his battered 
Morris, and approaching 
the wrong way up Plough 
Lane. 


JIM 
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KINGSLEY AMfS 

On jazz 

BORN in 1923. I suppose I 
was one of the first British 
generation to whom jazz 
was a completely natural 
thing, not new, not a fad, 
not exotic, and certainly 
not in any way unrespecta- 
ble. Older people were 
against it then, an added 

recommendation. 

On therapy 

FREUD1ANISM has proba- 
bly been instrumental in 
fewer deaths than Nazism 


or Marxism, though it Is 
surely one of the great per- 
nicious doctrines of our 
century, with, its denial of 
free will and personal res- 
ponsibility . But tt is of 
course enormous fan — I 
have noticed that women 
rather like going to see 
shrinks whereas men tend 
not to. But then women are 
keener on going on holi- 
days than men. 

On Lady Thatcher 
I AM A supporter of Mrs 
Thatcher . . . one of the best 
looking-women I had met 
and for her age, then over 
50. remarkable. The fact 
that it is not a sensual or 
sexy beauty does not make 
- It a less sexual beauty, and 
that sexuality is still, I 

think, an underrated factor 

in her appeal (or repel- 
lence). 

On drink 

NOW and then I became 
conscious of having the rep- 
utation of being one of the 
great drinkers, if not one of 

the great drunks, of our 
time, certainly among its 
literary fraternity . . . 
Whatever part drink may 
play in the writer’s life, it 


O 


A murder charge, it seemed, was the ultimate 
street cred accessory. Like Tupac Shakur, 
the rapper jailed earlier this year for sexually 
assaulting a fan, Snoop Dogg didn’t just talk 
the talk. He walked the walk too. 


SaflyWealeand 
David PalEster 


T HE literary world last 
night paid tribute to 
Sir Kingsley Amis, de- 
scribing him as one of 
the masters of comic fiction, 
whose works provided plea- 
sure to millions and opened 
up a vista of possibilities to 
fellow writers. 

Journalist and playwright 
Keith Waterhouse said: “He 
has a very high place in liter- 
ary history. I don’t thbik 
tbere will be another 
Kingsley. 

"He will be badly missed at 
the Garrick Chib, where he 
become an absolute fixture in 
the last few years. 1 will 
remember him with great af- 
fection. He was a curmudgeon 
but we all knew It was an act. 
It was very enjoyable.” 
Novelist A.S. Byatt, whose 
own worts has been described ' 
as “a quarrel” with Sir Kings- 
ley. said he was the writer she 
loved to hate. 

In her novel The Virgin in 
the Garden, she describes 
Amis at the Cambridge Liter-' 
ary Society — her heroine 
comes out spluttering with 
rage. 

“His novels are misogynis- 
tic, and the more misogynis- 
tic they are. the better they 
are. He was a powerful and to 
a way genial presence." 

Novelist Malcolm Brad- 
bury, who adapted Amiss 
I The Green Man for television, 
praised his distinctive writ- 
ing style. "He is one of the big 
writers of the post-war period 
in Britain. Of course, the 
great book remains Lucky 
Jim. 

“He absolutely captured the 
tone of the times in the way 
that Martin Amis has done 
for this generation. He wrote 
all the time. 

“Although the plots are 
sometimes weak, I think the 
voice does stay interesting 
right through. It didn’t matter 
how much he had for lunch, 
he still managed to keep writ- 
ing, which in itself is 
impressive.” 

Novelist and journalist Au- 
beron Waugh said: “He will 
be remembered as a curmud- 
geonly figure. There is no- 
body like hhn left from that 
generation. 

"He did not give a damn 
what other people thought 
about him and he said what 
he thought He turned out 
good novels which people 
liked reading, with intricate 
characterisation and a good 
plot He was a big man in a 




*He was a ’His novels are ‘Contrary to the 

curmudgeon bnt we misogynistic, and the opinion some people 

all knew it was an more misogynistic had about him — a bit 

act. It was very they are, the better of a bruiser — I found 

enjoyable’ they are* him different* 

* — Keith Waterhouse — A.S. Byatt —Ben Okri 


*We are here tonight to listen to a lecture. . 


Jim Dixon prepares to give a 
lecture on Merrie England in 
Amis’s novel. Lucky Jim. 

W ELCH uttered the pre- 
ludial blaring sound, 
cognate with his son’s bay, 
with which he was accus- 
tomed to call for silence at 
the start of a lecture; Dixon 
had heard students imitat- 
ing iL A bush gradually 
fell. “We are here tonight,” 
he informed the audience, 
“to listen to a lecture.” 
While Welch talked, his 
body swaying to and fro. its 
upper half more strongly il- 
luminated by the reading- 
lamp above the lectern, 
Dixon, so as not to have to 
listen to what -was said, 
looked furtively round the 
Hall, it was certainly very 
full; a few rows at the back 
were thinly Inhabited, but 
those nearer the front were 
packed i chiefly with mem- 


small world of self-regarding 
people.” 

Writer John Mortimer de- 
scribed Amis as a genuine 
comic novelist, with a pre- 
cious talent for making read- 
ers laugh. “He was a wonder- 
ful storyteller. He was a great 
mimic and a great figure 
around the Garrick. 

"He was very funny, very 
intelli ge nt, and a great hu- 
morous novelist./ remember 
terrifying lunches with him, 
starting off with Black Vel- 
vets. followed by every sort of 
claret and exotic liqueurs. He 
did very well considering.” 


bets of staff and their fam- 
ilies and with local people 
of various degrees of 
eminence. 

The gallery, as far as 
Dixon could see. was also 
packed; some people were 
standing up by the rear 
wall. Dropping his eyes to 
the nearer seats, Dixon 
picked ont the thinner of 
the two aldermen, the local 
composer and the fashion- 
able clergyman; the titled 
physician had presumably 
come for the sherry only. 
Before he could look fur- 
ther, Dixon’s vague recur- 
rent feeling of illness iden- 
tified itself as a feeling of 
feintness; a wave of heat 
spread from the small of his 
back and seemed to become 
established in his scalp. On 
the point of groaning invol- 
untarily, he tried to will 
himself into feeling all 
right; only the nervous- 


Karl Miller, former editor 
of the London Review of 
Books, said of Amis: “A good 
poet, a good critic, and a 
comic artist of genius with 
lots of staying power. He did 
more to lift the spirits than 
any other writer in this 
country since the war.” 
Novelist Penelope Fitzger- 
ald recalled the “terrific” im- 
pact of Lucky Jim. ""People 
suggested he was not on good 
terms with his son, Martin. 
But when Martin was short- 
listed for the Booker, I 
remember seeing them sit 
together at a family table and 


ness, he told himself. And 
the drink, of course. 

When Welch said “. . . Mr 
Dixon** and sat down. 
Dixon stood up. His knees 
began shaking violently, as 
if in caricature of stage- 
fright A loud thunder of 
applause started up. 
chiefly, it seemed, from the 
gallery. Dixon could hear 
heavily-shod feet being 
stamped. With some diffi- 
culty. he took up his stand 
at the lectern, ran his eye 
over his first sentence, and 
raised his head. The ap- 
plause died away slightly, 
enough for sounds of laugh- 
ter to be heard through it; 
then it gathered force 
again, soon reaching a 
higher level than before, es- 
pecially as regards the feet- 
stamping. The part of the 
audience in the gallery had 
bad its first clear view of 
Dixon's black eye. 


you could see how proud he 
was.” 

Ben Okri, novelist, said 
Amis had kept alive the tradi- 
tion of English grumpy satire. 
“Contrary to the opinion 
some people had about him — 
a bit of a bruiser — I found 
him different I met him at a 
party after I won the Booker 
and he was very nice. 

“fie gave me a lovely piece 
of advice: ‘Don’t worry what 
they say, just cany on with 
what you’re doing and every 
new book will enrich your 
oeuvre.* I saw only warmth 
and affection.” 


□ 1965 First marriage dis- 
solved. Married to Howard. 

□ 1967-8: Visiting professor at 
Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville Tennessee. 

□ 1983 Second marriage 
ended in divorce. Not long 
after, Amis’s first wife. Hilly, 
moved into his London house 
with husband Lord 
Kilmarnock. 

P 1966: Winner of Booker 
Prize for his novel The Old 
Devils. 

□ 1990: Knighted. 

□ 1995: Final novel The Biog- 
rapher’s Moustache, pub- 
lished to less than rave 
reviews. 
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most play none in his work 
or her work — It does no 
harm, perhaps, as the sup- 
plier of that final burst of 
energy at the end of the 
day, and before I write the 
last few lines of this chunk 
I shall probably pour my- 
self a single respectably 
sized glass of malt whisky. 
Bat that Is the limit. 

On giving his sons their first 
sex education lesson; 

PHILIP and Martin came 
in, their expressions quite 
blank, innocent in every 
possible way . . . They were, 
I suppose' seven and six 
years old. The short mono- 
logue I gave them slipped 
out. of my head afterwards 
at the first opportunity, 
though I know 1 did consci- 
entiously get a certain 
amount of what might be 
called hard anatomy and 
concrete nouns, although 
a gain I must have used the 
word ‘thing” a good deal 
and talked about Dad plant- 
ing a seed. I have never 
loved them more than for 
♦he unruffled calm with 
which they heard me ont. 

Extracted from Memoirs 
(Summit Books. 1992) 
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News in brief 

Woman refused 
weight surgery 

A WOMAN who says she may die without an operation to help 
her reduce weight has been refused treatment by Berkshire 
health authority, which has been at the centre of controversy 
over its restrictions on NHS care. 

• Mic he lle Sims, aged 25, had been referred for a stomach- 
tucking operation. She claims th«t her GP says her size is 
patting undue strain on her heart. When she went to the 
Chelsea and Westminster hospital in London two days before 
the operation was due. she was told that Berkshire —her local 
health authority — had refused to fund it. 

A Berkshire spokesman said the authority had not banned 
any treatments, but in certain cases had decided to review each 
referral by a GP. “Each one of these is judged on individual 
merit and on whether there is a clinical need for the operation 
to take place.” — David Brindle 


Sugar danger ‘nonsense’ 

SUGAR is OK, according to a new report on sensible eating, 
which also says “moderate" drinking — not more than three or 
four glasses of wine a day — protects against heart disease. 

“A good deal of nonsense has been talked and written about 
sugar,” said the author of the report Dr David Conning, director- 
general of the British Nutrition Foundation. “It has been impli- 
cated in a wide range of diseases but extensive and expensive 
research has failed to substantiate any of these claims except 
where consumption is grossly excessive." 

The report A New Diet OfReason, published by the indepen- 
dent Social Affairs Unit recommends eating oily fish once a week 
and liver once a month, plenty ofbread, cereals or pasta, regular 
exercise, and “if you must smoke" not more than 10 cigarettes a 
day. 


Sex channel warned 

A SOFT-PORN satellite channel has been given a formal warning 
by the Independent Television Commission for screening a vio- 
lent sex scene. Television X: The Fantasy Channel received the 
warning over a six-minute segment erf the film Requiem for a 
Vampire. 

The C ommiss ion said Hip Rri Hfih p/tflpd rtf Film n«ggrflra Hnn 
had insisted on the removal of the material before granting the 
film an 18-certificate. Guidelines were issued to the channel by 
the commission before Its launch in June, since when it has 
claimed to have reached IOOjOOO subscribers. The commission 
said it had “an absolute rule that no version of a film which has 
bean refused a BBFC certificate should be transmitted at any 
time ". — Andrew Culf 


Dublin judges go north 

THE Irish Republic's top security Special Criminal Court will for 
the first time sit in Northern Ireland this week when three judges 
cross the border to hear evidence in a murder trial The non-jury 
court will travel to Enniskillen on Wednesday to hear evidence in 
the case of Noel Magee, aged 34, from Leggs, Co Fermanagh. 

The judges will sit as observers alongside a Northern Ireland 
High Court judge to hear evidence ftom three witnesses. E will be 
the first time since the Criminal Law Jurisdiction Act came into 
effect in 1976 that members of the court have sat in Northern 
Ireland. 

Mr Magee, of Baflyshannon, Co Donegal, is charged with 
attempting to murder W illiam Glass, a former Ulste - Defence 
Regiment soldier, at Belleek. Co Fer managh, on February 5, 1992. 
The trial opens in Dublin tomorrow. — J David Sharrock 


BBC’s new politics adviser 

PHILIP Harding , the for m e r editor of the Today programme, has 
been appointed to the sensitive post of the BBC's chM'poUtlcal 
adviser in the run-up to the general elec t ion. 

Mr Harding will he the rnatn sonree of editorial and policy 
advice to the BBC's political programmes. He takes over at the end 
of November from David Jordan. The BBC has come under 
repeated attack from politicians and this month announced plans 
to monitor intimidatory pressure from, politicians and spin doc- 
tors. — Andrew Culf 


Trafford site highlights fears of local traders, report David Ward and Martyt^jalsall 



All quiet on the shop Grant . . . Wem, in Shropshire, which is straggling to keep Its variety of shops against competition from the new out-of-town complexes photographs- don mcmee 


Towns left stranded as stores ship out 


Developers predict 30 million 
people a year will spend £500m 
at 200 shops on 1 50-acre site 


H IGH streets are under 
siege because of a 
national obsession 
with retail parks and 
shopping cities. 

Last week, developers gave 
details of a £250 million Traf- 
ford Centre on 150 derelict 
acres on the banks of the 
Manchester Ship CanaL It is 
due to open for Christmas 
1998 and. will join the premier 
league of out-of-town sites 
with Meadow Hall in Shef- 
field. tiie Metro Centre in 
Gateshead and Lakeside at 
Thurrock. 

John G ammer , the Envi- 
ronment Secretary, says it 
will be the last to get planning 
permission. But its potential 
impact is sending shivers 
down the spines of traders 
within a 100-mile radius. 

In a separate development 
which is being seen as a dress 
rehearsal for the ship canal 
complex, Salnsbury, John 
Lewis, Tesco and Marks and 


Spencer will open superstores 
on Wednesday on- two green- 
field sites at Cheadle. Chesh- 
ire, along a short stretch of a 
new bypass 10 miles south of 
the centre of Manchester. 

The Trafford Centre ex- 
pects to attract 30 million cus- 
tomers a year to a site with 
more than 200 shops. Robert 
Hough, chairman of the devel- 
opers, Manchester Ship Canal 
Company, forecast annual 
spending of £500 million with 
average customers spending 
four hours on a site which 
will include a multiplex cin- 
ema, “virtual reality” attrac- 
tions and some 30 theme res- 
taurants. “This is not just a 
shopping centre but [some- 
thing] to improve the quality 
of people’s lives." 

Bill Morgan, chairman of . 
Trafford Park Development i 
Corporation, said: “It will be- 
come a significant attraction 
for the connurbation." 

Both men announced the 


centre's details with some 
relief For the Manchester 
Ship Canal Company, the 
granting of planning permis- 
sion in May marked the end 
of a nine-year legal battle 
with local authorities, which 
went to the House of Lords. 

At stake, opponents argued, 
were constitutional issues be- 
cause the development re- 
ceived its assent after Mr 
Gummer indicated tighter 
controls on out-of-town retail 
developments. For Mr Mor- 
gan, the development, with a 
sports and leisure complex, 
will soak up some 300 acres, 
or 6Q per cent of undeveloped 
land in the area. 

It will also add 3.000 con- 
struction jobs and op to 6,000 
retailing-related jobs to the 
17.695 jobs the corporation 
riaima to have attracted to the 
world's oldest industrial es- 
tate since 1987. 

“The nearness of the Traf- 
ford Centre will radically al- 
ter. perceptions, of Trafford 
Park as a place in which to 
work and invest," said the de- 
velopment corporation. An 
early dividend is forecast to 
be an extension of the Metro- 
link “supertram” system. 


The grantin g of planning 
permission has divided the 
local authorities, but only two 
of the 10 in Greater Manches- 
ter attended last week's facts 
and figures forecast. 

Trafford borough and Sal- 
ford city councils were also 
among six partners signing a 
“charter” . for training and 
employment, to martmise the 
number of new jobs to local 
people, in areas where unem- 
ployment tips 20 per cent. 

Beverley Hughes, leader of 
Trafford council, acknowl- 
edged the development had 
produced “a concern on the 
impact on local economies". 

Now that the decision had 
been made, it was vital “that 
we can clearly demonstrate 
that we can allay those fears 
and can maximise the bene- 
fits to the North-west*'. 

She hoped increased pur- 
chasing power for people find- 
ing work at the Trafford Cen- 
tre would benefit local shops. 

Despite job creation, the 
overall unemployment rate-in 
Old Trafford area had not de- 
clined in the past 10 years, 
she said. “We have not made 
that clear connection between 
opportunity and need.” 
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Wem 


T HE High Street in Wem, 10 
miles north of Shrews- 
bury, is facing its worst crisis 
since the great fire of 1677 
destroyed most of the town, 
writes David Ward. 

The impact of late-arriving 
recession on traders is shown 
by the boarded up shops. 
Bowen's, a traditional 
drapers for almost a century, 
sold its last old-fashioned hat 
last year. The Spa shop and 
the Co-op (reportedly on offer 
for £250,000) have also surren- 
dered to the inevitable. 

“When I came here 13 years 
ago. I don't think one shop 
was empty," said Frank Laur- 
iello. North Shropshire coun- 
cil's economic development 
officer, who struggles tire- 
lessly to bring new businesses 
to the town. 

Some blame the decline on 
Post Office Counters, which 
sold the post office in the 
centre of the high street and 
opened a suboffice in a new 


supermarket No one, they 
say, needs to go down the 
high street any more. 

Curiously, Wem's retail de- 
cline coincided with the 
town’s growth: the population 
(now 5.000) Increased by more 
than 20 per cent in the 10 
years up to the last census in 
1991. 

But Wem’s residents are not 
as loyal as they were when it 
was an old-style market town 
serving an agricultural com- 
munity. They head for lower 
prices and more variety in the 
shops of Shrewsbury, Wrex- 
ham or Chester. 

Now there is talk In Wem of 
environmental improvements 
and a tourism drive. “I get a 
guilt complex if 1 shop out of 
town,"- said Pauline Dee, 
chairwoman of North Shrop- 
shire's economic develop- 
ment and leisure committee. 

‘1 feel like wringing the 
neck of the Department of the 
Environment for allowing all 
those out-of-town shopping 
centres. Big money has been 
talking, to the detriment of 
the smaller person." 


Wilmslow 


W ILMSLOW In Cheshire 
used to be called the 
Knightsbridge of the North, 
a place so well-off that trad- 
ers issued their own credit 
card in the eighties boom, 
writes David Ward. 

Gold-decked ABls could 
buy their Porsches at a 
town centre dealer and 
spurn Manchester to buy 
fas h ionable clothes from a 
selection of boutiques. 

The credit card has long 
gone. So have many frock 
shops and the store offering 
a designer service for chil- 
dren’s bedrooms. Even the 
ci n ema has closed. Wilms- 
low has lost its swank. 
More than 40 of its 250 
shops are empty. 

Laura Ashley, Benetton 
and Next are still open on 
newly pedestrianised 
Grove Street at the heart of 
the town but their neigh- 
bours include charity shops 
and two remainder book- 


shops, one of them selling 
at a knockdown price the 
autobiography of Nigel 
Lawson, the chancellor 
who engineered the boom. 

Di Wilson, a long-serving 
Tory -councillor, has de- 
cided the town needs to 
bring back elegant shops 
and wealthy shoppers. “We 
don't want to compete with 
the superstores." 

Wilmslow Partnership, 
an alliance of traders, prop- 
erty owners, letting agents 
and Mrs Wilson, ha s pub- 
lished a brochure, launched 
in London and the North, to 
attract desirable retailers to 
“one of England's most af- 
fluent areas”. 

Wilmslow’s reputation 
was built on the strength of 
its independent, high-qual- 
ity traders. The multiples 
saw a boom town and 
moved in, buying out the 
old established businesses. 
Then came the out-of-town 
shopping cities. “X don’t 
think our town planners 
understood what was hap- 
pening,” said Mrs Wilson. 


Ministers ‘warned on land deal’ 


Panrid H en ck e 

W e stm i n ster C o rre sp ondent 


M ichael Heseitine 
and two former gov- 
ernment ministers 
face being involved in a court 
case over a Welsh land 
quango row. 

The former Welsh Secre- 
tary, John Redwood, and the 
Welsh Office Minister, Wyn 
Roberts, were asked to inter- 
vene by a former Tory whip, 
Hugh Rees, in advance of a 
highly damning report by the 
Commons Public Accounts 
Committee last July. 

The Treasury confirmed in 
a report last week that the 
handling of the deal by the 
Welsh Development Agency 
was “unacceptable”, opening 


the way for co urt action for 
compensation. 

The row centres on two 
land deals for the super- 
market chain, Tesco. One, 
promoted by Landare Invest- 
ments. was halted by the 
agency. It then emerged the 
agency was promoting a site 
nearby and Tesco was able to 
switch to it and put in bids. 
Gwyn Jones.- then rihflirmnri 
of the agency, was a director 
of Tesco. 

The committee’s report can- 
eluded: “We note that the 
Grant Thornton report [an In- 
dependent report commis- 
sioned by the agency] found 
no evidence of pecuniary gain 
or collusion but that the 

agency had been overzealous 
and had left itself open to alle- 
gations of undue Influence." 


Now new confidential cor- 
respondence to be released by 
Alan Williams, Labour MP 
for Swansea West during 
today’s debate on reports by 
the committee, shows that 
min i s ters and senior civil ser- 
vants knew as early as 1993 
that a row was brewing. 

In an extraordinary move. 
Mr Rees, the former Conser- 
vative MP for Swansea West 
has made the letters available 
to Mr Williams, who debated 
him in the 1964 general 
election. 

They show that Sir Richard 
Lloyd-Jones, the Permanent 
Secretary at the Welsh Office, 
and Wyn Roberta were 
warned in 1993 and 1994 that 
“matters in the WDA had the 
makings of a scandal”. 

Mr Rees, who was at that 


stage representing Landare 
Investments, said in a letter: 
“I have to say that in my Judg- 
ment what been going on 
in the Cynon Valley is a pow- 
der keg with a comparatively 
short fuse.” 

Later letters took it up with 
John Redwood and Michael 
Heseitine. John Redwood de- 
clined to direct the agency to 
drop its objections to the first 
site. 

A letter to Michael Hesei- 
tine warned him that a legal 
opinion obtained by the com- 
pany said that the agency's 
action had been “largely un- 
lawful and highly irr e gular**. 
Mr Heseitine declined to 
intervene. 

The legal opinion has since 
been published as part of the 
committee's report 


O The biggest international gathering in history opened at the 
50th anniversary session of the United Nations in New York 
yesterday in financial bankruptcy, quarrelling over peace- 
keeping and united only in the platitudes the woiid’s leaders! 
all voiced to the global forum w hich had summoned them. 

Marlin Walker page 6 
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An excise officer’s cap revolver of 1880, from Britain’s most popular new attraction, the Customs and Excise Museum in Liverpool photograph; dens thorpe 


Tourist sites enjoy 
record spending 


US jet leasing plan 
‘grounded by costs’ 

RAF sticks to guns over F-3 upgrade, reports David Fairhall 


T HE Ministry of De- 
fence is expected to 
drop the idea of rent- 
ing second hand Amer- 
ican fighter aircraft for the 
RAF instead of upgrading ex- 
isting equipment, following a 
detailed cost comparison. 

The possibility of leasing 
surplus F-I6s, suggested by 
David Hart, private adviser to 

Michael PortiDo, the Defence 
Secretary, has become a test 
of the property millionaire’s 
increasing role in arms pro- 
curement. He is also advising 
Mr Portillo on the European 
Fighter Aircraft (EFA) and 
two battlefield reconnais- 
sance projects. 

Defence officials sceptical 
of the F-16 deal believe they 
now have enough ammuni- 
tion. including the latest Brit- 
ish Aerospace costings, to 
demonstrate that upgrading 
the RAPs Tornado F-3s would 
be a better bet 
The prospect of leasing US 
fighters, or even buying new 
ones, has deeply alarmed the 
aerospace industry. It would 
deprive factories of valuable 
contracts to refurbish F-3s 
and mig ht also threaten Brit- 


ain's stake in the four-nation 
EFA programme. 

It was slippage in the Euro- 
pean project — now not ex- 
pected to enter service until 
2002 — which persuaded the 
RAF that its Tornado air de- 
fence forte must be upgraded, 
as an interim measure, with 
the latest air-to-air missiles. 
The alternative of leasing sur- 
plus P-I6s was rejected. 
Following Mr Hart’s interven- 
tion officials were asked to 
repeat the exercise: it is 
nearly complete and is 
claimed to endorse the origi- 
nal judgment. 

The US Air Force does have 
several hundred mothballed F- 
16s, but they are earlier vari- 
ants of the single-seat General 
Dynamics fighter, not the F- 
16Cs and Ds the RAF would 
require. Upgrading them 
would be expensive, even if the 
price' was low. Pilots .would 
have to be retrained and 
special maintenance equip- 
ment Installed. Also, the US 
fighters could not be refuelled 
In the air by the RAP's “probe 
and drogue” system, so US 
tankers would have to be 
acquired. 


The Tornado F-3's big weak- 
ness is its lack of dog-fighting 
manoeuvrability, having 
been conceived as a long- 
range cold war interceptor. 
Many of the young RAF pilots 

would welcome a chance to 

fiy the more agile F-16. 

The F-3 has already been 
fitted with a much improved 
radar Information system for 
all-weather service in Bosnia, 
and with the addition of the 
latest Asraam and Amraam 
missiles it would become a 
formidable weapon. The 
Royal Navy would release a 
batch of its Amraam micellae 
to speed the conversion, de- 
fence sources indicate. 

The RAF could instead buy 
new US aircraft — in which 
case it would probably prefer 
McDonnell Douglas F-18 Hor- 
nets to F-16s. But this would 
be an extravagant way of fill- 
ing a five-year gap unless its 
real purpose was to reduce 
Britain's planned purchase of 
250 Eurofighters. 

It was this possibility 
which set alarm bells ringing. 
Mr Portillo’s final decision 
may be as much a political as 
a technical judgment 


James Maikte 
Community Affairs Editor 


S PENDING at British 
tourist attractions hit a 
record £1 billion Last 
year despite a slight fall in 
the number of paying 
visitors. 

Spending at the 60 per cent 
of attractions with entry fees 
was 5 per cent up on 1993, al- 
though attendances fell 1 per 
.cent 

Numbers rose 4 per cent at 
those offering free admission, 
says a report published today 
by the four national tourist 
boards. 

The National Trust alone 
made .more than £34 million 
from admissions, simp saip« 
and catering plus £41.7 mil- 
lion from membership sub- 
scriptions which allow free 
entry to trust properties. 

Takings from admissions 
and sales at properties run by 
Historic Royal Palaces topped 
£23.5 million. For English 
Heritage, the figure was £9.6 
million. 

Sightseers, of whom 30 per 
cent were children and about 
20 per cent overseas visitors, 
made 387 million visits to 
nearly 6,000 attractions. 

Of those visits, 79 million 
were to historic properties. 60 
million to museums, 23 mil- 
lion to wildlife attractions, 
20.5 million to art g aller ies 
and 16 million to gardens. 


Top attraction last year was 
file Blackpool Pleasure Beach 
with more than 7 minimi 
visitors. 

Nearly 6 million visited the 
British Museum in London 
while the Tower of London 
polled in around 2.5 million 
visitors. 

The 50th anniversary of D- 
Day helped more than double 
attendances at the D-Day 
Museum in Portsmouth and 
brought large increases to 
other museums in southern 
England. 

The most popular new 
comer was Any thing to De- 
clare? at the Customs and Ex- 
cise National Museum, 
opened in Liverpool last year, 
which attracted 312.000 
visitors. 

It offers interactive dis 
plays, sniffer dog displays, 
collections of confiscated 
goods and an 18th. ce ntur y 
smuggling exhibition!- ? 

The report shows that 
£270 million was invested in 
improvements, a third of it in 
leisure parks. Alton Towers, 
Blackpool Pleasure Beach 
and the Tower of London each 
spent more than £10 miDiqn. 

An estimated 89,100 people 
were employed by attractions, 
with another 55,000 working 
as volunteers. 


Sightseeing in the UK 1994, £21 . 
Mall Order Sales, English ' 
.Tourist Board, Black's Road, 
London W6 9EL 


Gibraltar's historic buildings 
‘in need of heritage status’ 


Ma ev Kennedy 
Heritage Correspondent 


G ibraltar is wasting the 
opportunity to become 
one of Europe's most 
renowned historic sites, ac- 
cording to Save Britain's 
Heritage. 

A report, prepared with Gi- 
braltar heritage bodies, says 
the running down of the Brit- 
ish military presence — 
which now represents only a 
tenth of the Gibraltar econo- 
my — Is a conservation op- 
portunity being squandered. 

Dozens of buildings, many 
centuries old and beautifully 
built in stone, are being va- 
cated and falling into decay. 

The report says Gibraltar 
should apply for World Heri- 
tage Site status immediately. 

It also mges an Immediate 
end to the practice of handing 
over militar y buildings tQ the 
Gibraltar government, which 
often leaves them empty. In- 
stead. they should be sold for 
sympathetic development, or 
transferred to charitable 
trusts. 

Some developments are 
praised. The old police bar- 


racks has been converted into 
fiats, and the massive South 
Barracks, threatened with de- 
molition, has been converted 
into a school 
Many major buildings and 
sites are still at risk, how- 
ever. The huge Royal Naval 
Hospital, high on the Rock, is 
little used and would be ideal 
for conversion to flats or 
hotel, but it is instead 
shrouded with scaffolding, in- 
tended to catch bits falling off 


the building. 

. The old town should be safe 
because of a building pro- 
gramme on reclaimed land 
outside the walls, but many 
old buildings are losing dis- 
tinctive details like iron ve- 
randahs and sash windows. 
The massive stone walls 
themselves are clattered with 
ramshackle huts and sheds. 

The report singles out 
Europa Point “The southern 
end of the Rods provides one 
of the most momentous views 
in Europe, with the moun- 
tains of Africa rising magnifi- 
cently in the background. By 
the same token, the fore- 
ground clutter and. a concrete 
wasteland beyond set a record 
of their own.' 
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Prostate Problems? 


If you suffer prostate prob- 
lems .such as: gelling- Bp 
nights to urinate... urgency 
and frequency... delay ana 
dribbling... pun and discom- 
fort you should know about a 
new book. Your Prostate: 
What Every Man Over 40 
Needs To know Now! 

The book contains the latest 
up-to-date information on the 
Prostate - how it functions, 
what can go wrong, how it 
can best be treated, and how 
to protect yourself from 
Prostate problems. The book 
gives you specific fuels on the 
brand new treatments avail- 
able for Prostate disorders - 
from new drugs and medical 
treatments to natural reme- 
dies. The book covers actual 
case histories of men who 
suffered Prostate problems 
and how they were able to 


overcome their problems. 
Many men are putting up wife 
troublesome Prostate symp- 
toms because they are un- 
aware of new treatments and 
the welcome relief that is now 
available. 

Get all die facts. Your Prostate 
What Every Man Over 40 
Needs To Know Now! costs 
just £9.95 inclusive of postage 
and handling. Tb order send 
your name, address and book 
title whh payment (cheque or 
Visa/Access with exp. date) 
to: Cornell pic. Dept. PR34, 
AlresfortL nr. Colchester, 
Essex C07 8AP. or telephone 
our 24 hoar order hotline on 
01206 825600 (quoting DepL 
code), allowing up to 1 4 days 
for delivery. You may return 
fee book anytime within three 
months for a full re- 
fund if not satisfied. 


The HP DeskJet 1600C. Win over more business 
with enchanting colour documents. 


When it comes to presenting a new 
business proposal, everyone could use 
some extra charm. There is no better way 
to entrance an audience than with a splash 
of colour. Recent research conducted by 
Harvard - University Jtias shown that people 
are 40% more likely to read, 73% more likely 
to understand and 65% more likely to 
retain a message if it’s in colour: 

With the HP DeskJet 1600 C 
printer it’s now quicker, easier e 
and cheaper to get colour into 



your documents. It prints up to four pages 
a minute in colour as well as nine -pages 
a minute of laser quality. Resolution 
Enhanced black text HP ColorSmart™ 
technology automatically gives you the 
most vibrant colours possible, even on 
plain paper. And in normal usage it does 
not cost any more to print in colour than 
it does to print in black and 
white. The HP DeskJet 1600C 


plugs easily into your network 

jaCUstr 


printer language as an HP LaserJet you don’t 
even need to change the document setting. 
If that isn’t enough music to your ears, 
anyone buying an HP DeskJet 16000 
before February 1996 can claim one black 
and three colour cartridges free. So to rise 
above the rest just call 0 1344 369222 for an 
offer coupon and more enchantment about 
the HP DeskJet I600C - the only printer 
perfectly in tune with your business needs. 


and because it uses tire same 

HP PRINTERS. PAPER THAT WORKS FOR YOU. 
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UN EXTRAVAGANZA: Cash crisis overshadows event • Cuban leader chides ‘undemocratic’ body 


Leaders in a world of their own 


Italy set 
for new 
political 


Martin WaBcer 
in Wash i ngt o n 


Zeroual cancels 
Chirac meeting 


A S THE biggest ever 
gathering of world 
leaders opened in 
New York yester- 
day to mark the 
50th anniversary of the 
United Nations, dominant 
members bickered over 
peacekeeping and united only 
to mouth platitudes in tribute 
to the global foriim. 

Overshadowing the meet- 
ing was the UN’s financial 
crisis created by unpaid dues. 

Appealing to the members 
to pay up, the secretary-gen- 
eral, Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
called for a special session of 
the General Assembly on the 
UN's S3 billion debt, which 
forced him to raid the peace- 
keeping budget to pay the se- 
curity bill for this week's 
gathering. 

"The financial crisis is a 
symptom of a deeper problem. 
Member states simply do not 
regard the UN as a priority," 
he said. “The problems of 
globalisation and fragmenta- 
tion have caused vast respon- 
sibilities to be given to the 
UN. But the UN has not been 
given the resources 
required." 

The two biggest debtors, the 
US (Sl.4 billion in arrears) 
and Russia ($540 million in 
arrears), each promised 
vaguely to pay up eventually; 
before turning to their own 
concerns. 

"The UN must reform to 
remain relevant," President 
Clinton said. “The UN must 
be able to show that the 
money it receives supports 
saving and enriching people's 
lives. Reform requires break- 
ing up bureaucratic Oefdoms. 
eliminating obsolete agen- 
cies. and the UN must learn to 
do more with less.” 

Mr Clinton then launched a 
costly new initiative for inter- 
national co-operation to track 


P RESIDENT Lamine Zer- 
oual of Algeria can- 
celled a meeting in New 
York with the French presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac, yes- 
terday, the first day of cam- 
paigning In the Algerian 
presidential election, com- 
plaining that he had 
refused to let them be pho- 
tographed together, writes 
Paul Webster in Paris. 

He accused French offi- 
cials of a “malevolent” atti- 
tude towards his country. 

Mr Chirac said he had 
warned Mr Zeroual that the 
meeting should not be seen 
as support for his re-elec- 
tion campaign. 

The Islamic Salvation 
Front is barred from the 
election and the main legal 
opposition parties are boy- 
cotting it. 

Mr Chirac told reporters: 
“Because of the elections, I 
wanted no ambiguity about 
these talks. They were to be 
strictly a working 
meeting.” 


the flow of illicit funds 
through financial markets, 
intended to stop money-laun- 
dering and the financing of 
terrorism and narcotics traf- 
fic, and warned that the US 
would punish countries 
which declined to co-operate. 

“We must not allow them to 
wash the blood off profits 
from the sale of drugs, from 
terror or organised crime. 
Nations should work to bring 
their famlre and financial sys- 
tems into conformity with die 
international anti-money- 
laundering standards. We 
will work to help them do so. 
And if they refuse, we will 
consider appropriate sanc- 
tions." he said. ’ 

He called for a joint declara- 


tion on international crime, 
including a “no sanctuary” 
clause to facilitate extradi- 
tion, “so that we could say 
together to organised crimi- 
nals, terrorists, drug-traffick- 
ers and smugglers: You have 
nowhere to run and nowhere 
to hide.” 

President Yeltsin de- 
manded that the UN be 
brought back into Bosnian 
peacekeeping. 

“It is Inadmissible for a 
regional organisation (Nato) 
to make decisions as to the 
mass use of force, bypassing 
the Security Council,' Mr 
Yeltsin said. 

He also denounced Nato's 
enlargement plan as “a bar- 
rier to establishing a unified 
Europe, a security system for 
the selected few. The 
strengthening of one bloc 
today means a new confronta- 
tion tomorrow.” 

The introspective self- 
regard of the speeches by Mr 
Clinton and Mr Yeltsin, still 
the dominant powers, exem- 
plified the complaint of 
Cuba's Fidel Castro, in the 
best-received speech of the 
day, that the big powers were 
setting up “a new colonial- 
ism” In tee world forum. 

“In the US, some people 
ask: ‘Why should we bother 
with the UN?' ” Mr Clinton's 
speech began. “‘America Is 
strong, we can go it alone.' 
Well, we will act, if we have 
to. alone. But my fellow 
Americans should not forget 
that our values and our inter- 
ests are also served by work- 
ing with the UN ” 

He made it sound like a gen- 
erous concession, when he 
concluded that “for another 
50 years and beyond, you can 
count the United States in.” 

At least Mr Yeltsin took 
some responsibility for the 
disappointments of the UN, 
noting: “The roots of the fail- 
ures lie first and foremost in 
ourselves, in the behaviour of 
states and organisations.” 


Castro upstages US leader 


Martin Walker in New York 


T HE last time Cuba's 
president. Fidel Cas- 
tro, spoke at the United 
Nations he droned on for 
more than four hours to the 
intense discomfort of the 
assembled heads of state. 

This time — unlike his 
United States counterpart. 
Bill Clinton — Mr Castro 
observed the 5-minute limit 
and gave the shortest 
speech of his life, and one 
of the most telling. 

The Cuban leader took 
full advantage of the noto- 
riety and isolation imposed 
on him by the US to claim 
the mantle of spokesman 
for the disenfranchised of 
the new UN power struc- 
ture. He accused the Secu- 
rity Council of harbouring 
“a new colonialism of the 
powerful”, and called for 
sweeping reforms. 

“How long shall we wait 
for the democratisation of 
tlie United Nations, for the 
elimination of force, arro- 
gance and pressure In in- 
ternational relations?" 


asked Mr Castro, who was 
wearing a dark suit instead 
of his usual military fa- 
tigues. He proposed giving 
permanent Security Coun- 
cil places to India and 
states from Africa and 
Latin America, and remov- 
ing the traditional veto of 
the Big Five. 

Cold-shouldered at the 
official American welcom- 
ing banquets, and snubbed 
by Mr Clinton, the Cuban 
president won a longer ova- 
tion than the US leader far 
a speech which expressed 
the broad resentments of 
the Third World. 

“We lay claim to a world 
without ruthless blockades 
that cause the death of 
men. women and children 
like silent atomic bombs.” 
Mr Castro said, clearly 
referring to US sanctions 
against Cuba and to the em- 
bargo against Iraq. 

“The obsolete veto privi- 
lege and the abuse of the se- 
curity council by the pow- 
erful are exalting a new 
colonialism within the 
United Nations itself.” he 
raid. 


Mr Castro swept aside the 
US attempt to isolate Cuba 
along with Iraq, Iran and 
Libya as rogue nations, in- 
sisting that he spoke not as 
the last cold-war relic but 
far the vast mass of the 
poor, weak and non- 
aligned. 

“Breakthroughs in 
science and technology do 
not reach the majority of 
mankind, and essentially 
they continue to be at the 
service of a reckless con- 
sumerism which is wasting 
limited resources and is 
seriously threatening life 
on earth,” he said. 

He accused the big pow- 
ers of using their Security 
Council status to advance 
their own interests and to 
bully smaller countries. 

It was bis fourth visit to 
the US since Eisenhower 
cut diplomatic ties in 1961. 

Unable to bar him from 
UN gatherings, the US has 
limited his movements to 
within 25 miles of its build- 
ing. This may be stretched 
to allow him to take up tee 
Rockefeller family’s lunch 
invitation. 



Three's a crowd . . . Presidents Clinton, Yeltsin and Chirac at the UN 50th birthday celebrations photograph: Richard drew 

Clinton aims to comer Yeltsin 


Marlin Walker in New York explains the 
significance of a trip up the Hudson River 
to Hyde Park, the Roosevelt family home 


S queezing every last 

drop of symbolism from 
the place and its legend- 
ary owner. President Clinton 
will escort President Yeltsin 
away from New York and the 
United Nations today. 70 
miles ap the Hudson River to 
FTanklin Roosevelt's old fam- 
ily home at Hyde Park. 

Hyde Park was where Roo- 
sevelt sealed his wartime 
special relationship with 
Winston Churchill, who 
marked his visit with the gift 
of an unpublished poem by 
Rudyard Kipling on the unity 
of the English-speaking 
peoples. 

That high-flown sentiment 
disguised the reality heralded 
by Churchill's visit: Britain's 


decline from imperial great- 
ness to a junior partnership 
in the Atlantic alliance. Boris 
Yeltsin is determined to avoid 
a similar fate. 

As the only US president 
ever to enter a formal alliance 
with the Kremlin, Roosevelt 
is useful to Mr Clinton's up- 
hill task of persuading Mr 
Yeltsin that the enlargement 
of Nato can go hand-in-hand 
with a special security part- 
nership with Russia. 

A Russian role in Nato's 
planned Bosnian peacekeep- 
ing force would embody that 
partnership, but Mr Yeltsin 
has firmly and repeatedly 
ruled out any subordination 
of Russian troops to Nato 
commanders. 


Under domestic political 
pressure from nationalists, 
Mr Yeltsin insists teat Russia 
deserves its own. peacekeep- 
ing role In the Balkans and is 
offering a division of 11,000 
troops to be based in Bosnian 
Serb territory. 

That is precisely what the 
US wants to avoid, fearing the 
emergence of a Russian zone 
which could re-create the cold 
war divisions of Berlin. It is 
also determined to block any 
Russian veto over, the mili- 
tary operations of ffor (Inter- 
vention Force). 

According to senior White 
House officials, Mr Clinton 
will tell Mr Yeltsin, in tee 
clearest of terms, that Bos- 
nian peacekeeping is the cru- 
cible for Europe's new secu- 
rity system after the cold war. 

“Bosnia is about to deter- 
mine a whole set of vital 
issues for European security: 
the American role in Europe; 
the place of Nato; the Russian 


relationship to Nato; and 
European relations with tee 
Islamic world,” a national se- 
curity council aide said. 

"Russia will go through its 
gyrations and then reach tee 
obvious conclusion; this is 
not a show where it can afford 
to be on the sidelines. Russia 
still sees itself as a great 
power, and Bosnia Is now a 
place where no great power 
can afford to be absent" 

Mr Clinton will offer Mr 
Yeltsin a firm guarantee that 
Russian trooptr would be 
under tee day-to-day opera- 
tional command of their own 
officers, and that Russian liai- 
son officers would be brought 
into the command staff at Na- 
to's military headquarters. 

But his hand is weakened 
by Congress's open scepti- 
cism of any US troop deploy- 
ment, which threatens the 
White House with a political 
crisis if he proceeds without 
congressional approval. 


crisis 


John Hooper bt Norm 


I TALY tvns bracing Itself 
yestenlny for a week of 
renewed political and eco- 
nomic uncertainty as the 
leader of the right, Silvio Ber- 
lusconi. set about trying to 
topple the government and 
force an early election. 

Any vote is likely to be held 
before he is put on trial next 
year. It could also block legis- 
lation to give all parties bal- 
anced access to television air 
time. Much of it Is now con- 
trolled by Mr Berlusconi. 

Party representatives are 
today expected to set the date 
to debate a mot ion of no -confi- 
dence which the billionaire 
politician has said be will 
table. On Friday Mr Berlus- 
coni urged the prime minis- 
ter. Lamberto DinL to step 
down first. 

He launched his assault 
after a senate vote last week 
to withdraw confidence from 
the justice minister, Filippo 
Mancuso. In another poten- 
tially controversial develop- 
ment, Mr Mancuso is ex- 
pected to ask the constitu- 
tional court tomorrow to rule 
on the way in which he was 
removed from office. 

Italy's return to drama as 
normal demonstrates the 
underlying volatility of poli- 
tics in a country whose blood- 
less revolution has not been 
allowed to run its course. In 
January, after seven months 
of financially damaging 
tumult under Mr Berlusconi’s 
premiership. President Oscar 
Luigi Scalfaro asked Mr Dlnl, 
a former central banker, to 
form a stop-gap government 
of technocrats. 

The president's aim was not 
merely to give Italy a respite 
during which Its economy 
could recover but also to level 
the playing field before the 
contest between right and left 
resumed. Mr Berlusconi con- 
trols all three of the country's 
biggest commercial television 
channels. 

Nine months later, how- 
ever, Mr Dinl has still not got 
parliament to pass legislation 
to secure balanced election 
coverage. 

The most sensitive question 
in Italian politics has now put 
his government in peril: 
whether, or how. to continue 
the war on corruption. Under- 
lying it is a genuine civil lib- 
erties issue. 

Prosecutors and judges In 
Italy belong to the same cor- 
porate body. They have been 
accused repeatedly of violat- 
ing suspects* rights and par- 
ticularly of arranging unnec- 
essary remands to obtain 
confessions. 

But the affair is muddied by 
the fact that Mr Berlusconi 
faces trial next January on 
bribery allegations. Mr Man- 
cuso ran into difficulties after 
ordering an inquiry into the 
methods used by the very 
team of Milan-based anti-cor- 
ruption prosecutors which 
had sought, and obtained, tee 
Berlusconi indictment 
The magnate and his sup- 
porters have claimed teat the 
head of the “Clean Hands” 
prosecutors was in league 
with tee main leftwing party, 
the formerly communist Dem- 
ocratic Party of the Left 
(PDS). Last week it set about 
ousting Mr Manuso. 
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News in brief 

SPD sinks to new 
low in Berlin poll 

GERMANY’S opposition Social Democrats, in the doldrums for 
13 years, last night chalked up their worst post-war perfor- 
mance in state elections in their former bastion of Berlin. 

First projections gave the Social Democrats (SPD) a miser- 
able 25.9 per ceit of the vote, almost S per cent down on Berlin's 
last poll at the end of 1930 and almost 10 per cent down on 
national elections a year ago. 

The ballot resulted in substantial gains for the Greens and, 
particularly in east Berlin, for the Party of Democratic Social- 
ism, the former Soviet-bloc communists. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl's Christian Democrats also fbll 
more than 3 points to 37.2 per cent. However, Mr Kohl’s party 
emerged as the single largest party and was certain to want to 
hold on to the mayoralty in a cnaifflnm with the SPD. 

The SPD has recently been blighted by resignations of senior 
officials and by backbiting among its leaders. The latest 
wretched performance throws up fresh questions about the 
leadership of Rudolf Scharping. In one opinion poll almost four 
out of five Berlin voters said SPD bickering and doubts about 
Mr Scharping had played a critical role in determining how 
they voted. — fen Tray nor, Bonn. 

Colombo tense after killings 

POLICE and paramilitary forces in the Sri Lankan capital, 
Colombo, yesterday braced for revenge attacks against the minor- 
ity Tamil community following the massacre of 66 Sinhalese 
villagers by Tamil Tiger guerrillas. 

“We know that this is an element trying to bring an ugly 
communal backlash, " said DhannennnSenanayBke, the media 
minister , 

As government forces pressed home their offensive on the 
northern Jaffna P eninsula, the Ti ge rs' stronghold, the govern- 
ment imposed a curfew in the capital for the second night 

The crackdown follows the murder of two Tamil men by 
Sinhalese mobs enraged by the brutal killing of the villagers in the 
north and east of the island. 

Two Tamil men were killed when S inhalese vigilantes over- 
powered government forces hunting Tiger bombers. 

Tamils living in Colombo said the capital had become hysteri- 
cal with fear following Friday's audacious bomb attacks, which 
bad destroyed two oil depots. 

Government and Tamil poli tician! said thi* latest 1 Tippy a ftanlrc 
bad been intended to create panic in the capital. 

“They are basically saying that the battle has come to Colombo 
and we are willing to take the arm y nn hem." a leading T amil 
lawyer said. — Suzanne Goldenberg, New Delhi 


Swiss Europhiles win 

SWITZERLAND’S most pro-European party yesterday seemed 

likely to emerge a« the rnaln whiner in nwHivnal parHawwihir y 

elections expected to gauge the mood towards integration. 

Early returns and projections showed that the Social Demo- 
crats were likely to become the biggest faction in the four-party 
coalition government 

In a sign that Europe continues to divide the country, the 
rightwing Swiss People's Party, which had campaigned ona 
nationalistic ticket also made headway. 

The outcome will not change Switzerland’s government and 
the coalition which has ruled since 1959 will continue to hold 
office under what the Swiss call their “magic formula”.. 

Switzerland is not a member of the European Union, in a 1992 
referendum, a slim majority rejected joining a free trade zone 
between the European Community and the European Free Trade 
Association. — AP. Bern. 


Spanish sheep on front line 
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THOUSANDS of sheep were sent scampering through central 
Madrid yesterday, bringing traffic to a halt 
The action, sponsored by an environmental group, was part 
of a campaign to revive the annual driving of livestock along 
ancient cattle paths, some of which cross the heart of the 
capital. The routes criss-cross Spam for 78,000 miles and cover 
nearly a million acres of public land. — Reuter, Madrid. 


Zanzibar flocks to the polls 

THE tmy Indian Ocean islands of Zanzibar voted yesterday ta 
their first free elections since they were drawn into Tanzania 31 
years ago, a contest for the presidency and parliament dominated 
by the union with the ma inland and Tanzania's descent to a plane 
among the world's ten poorest states. 

Islanders showed great enthusiasm fw what appears to be a 
close race between the governing Cbama Cha Mapmduzi(CCM), 
once tiie only legal party, and the Civic United Front (CUF), 
which is promising genuine self- government for Zanzibar. The 
fiTM. whieh co mmands significant hanking tn rural arpac, also 
promises to renegotiate the union. Neither advocates outright 
independence. 

About 90 per cent cf eligible voters registered and thousands 
queued at polling stations hours before they opened. — Chris 
McGreal. Johannesburg. 


Ivorian voters kept at bay 

IVORY COAST opposition leaders declared their “active boycott" 
of the country’s presidential elections a success yesterday as 
voting took place In only one ofthe 60 planned locations in their 
stronghold. Gagnoa. Opposition militants set up barricades 
around the town but no serious violence was reported. 

Riot police patrolled the capital Abidjan, where many polling 
stations were without booths and ballot boxes an hour after voting 
was due to start. President Henri KonanBedle's sole challenger is 
Francis Wodie, aged 59. a law professor, representing the small 
Ivorian Workers Party. — Agencies tn Gagnoa andAbtiQan. 


Kashmir hostages ‘alive’ 

AN INDIAN government official has claimed that the four West- 
ern hostages held for more than three months by Muslim guerril- 
las In Kashmir are “alive an d safe 1 ". The British hikers ftral Wells 
and Mangan. the German Dirk Hasert and toe American 
Don Hutchings are being held in Anantnag district, south of 
Srinagar. 

The guerrillas are demanding the release of 15 separatists, 
including some foreigners. India says tt can release Kashmiris as 
part ofa routine review, butnot foreigners . — Foreign Staff: 
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Chris McGreal 
in Steynsburg 
finds the old 
white power 
structure still 
winning the 
match with 
privatisation 
replacing 
segregation 
ahead of next 
month’s local 
government 
elections 
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•Still on top . . . whites at 
Steynsburg^ s school run as 
a private company: no 
blacks have been admitted 

PHOTOGRAPH: MIKE KNOTT 


Sell-offs buy a stay of white privilege 

T HE tennis courts are [ and then just two. Other facil- ] white preserves as long as | 14,000 Rand (£2,500). Do we I Mr Raqa suspects it is to pre - 1 the latter and turned i 
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over. The asphalt is [ But Steynsburg has [ Whites control use of the | We sold it to these people and thrown open to public use. He ( Mr Camming says they t 
worn and bumpy: changed. In some respects the once-onblic tennis courts, they have to do the malnte- believes the deal Is illeeal be- not privatise the school to 


T HE tennis courts are 
not much to fight 
over. The asphalt is 
worn and bnmpy: 
tufts of grass dot the surface 
and the nets are limp. Most of 
the time Steynsborg’s wind- 
swept courts are deserted. 
Yet there is a fight of sorts. 

In 10 days the black major- 
ity in the Eastern Cape town 
is expected to put the African 
National Congress in control 
of the council in South Afri- 
ca's first all-race local elec- 
tions. It is a scene likely to be 
repeated in towns and cities 
across the country. 

- But Steynsburg’s black-con- 
trolled council will inherit 
less than its all-white prede- 
cessor which has sold off or 
helped dispose of much of the 
public facilities. White coun- 
cillors say it was done for fi- 
nancial reasons. Blacks sus- 
pect an effort to maintain a 
form of segregation. 

The country club, old-age 
home, main school and tennis 
courts have been privatised. 
Only the country club has 
opened its doors to blacks. 


and then just two. Other facil- 
ities remain lily-white. 

But Steynsburg has 
changed. In some respects the 
dilapidated, mainly Afri- 
kaans-speaking farming town 
of about 2,000 whites and six 
times as man y blacks bag 
come a long way. 

A year ago the law forced 
the old white council to form 
a joint transitional adminis- 
tration with the neighbouring 
black township of Khayam- 
nandl Steynsburg now has a 
black mayor. Thaml Raqa, 
deputy headmaster of 
Khayamnandi's school and 
the ANC’s principal election 
candidate, says power-shar- 
ing has been salutary for all 

“Our first meetings were 
very tense, but as time went 
by they have compromised. 
Attitudes have softened and 
we understand each other 
better.” 

Yet real power haB 
remained in the hands of the 
white councillors. Mr Raqa 
believes they want integra- 
tion on their terms by permit- 
ting blacks into formerly 


white preserves as long as 
they remain a minority. 

Whites control use of the 
once-pnblic tennis courts, 
sold by the council to a pri- 
vate club for just 800 Rand 
(£145). Councillor Alan Gum- 
ming, a candidate for “Steyns- 
burg First.” which draws 
together more moderate 


14,000 Rand (£2,500). Do we 
spend that for 25 residents? 
We sold it to these people and 
they have to do the mainte- 
nance,” he said. 

The courts have yet to be 
repaired. While Mr C ummlng 
says that only 25 residents 
use them, so does the whites- 
only school Mr Raqa says 


‘1 still protect what’s mine. To maintain 
Christian culture . . .we are particular 
about who is allowed into the school’ 


whites and unreconstructed 
advocates of apartheid in 
common alliance against the : 
ANC, says it is a “blatant lie" 
that council assets were sold 
to ' “protect”, them from 
blades. The tennis court sale 
was a straight business deal 
he says. 

"We were approached by 
the club to repair the courts. 
Now remember we're in the 
bush. To have the five courts 
resurfaced was over 


membership fees preclude 
blacks from playing. The 
head of the dub declined to 
discuss toe matter. 

The latest battle centres on 
council laud which houses 
toe country dub, golf course 
and bowling green. White 
councillors, who are mostly 
members, subsidised toe dub 
by exempting it from rates 
and taxes. Now they are try- 
ing to sell toe grounds to toe 
dub for just 1.000 Rand (£180). 


Mr Raqa suspects it is to pre- 
vent the facilities being 
thrown open to public use. He 
believes toe deal is illegal be- 
cause it was never discussed 
by toe council 

“They are afraid of toe non- 
racialism that is coming and 
they think these things 
should be owned by whites. 
But people are protesting 
against the privatisation of 
the white school” he said. 

Khayamnandi township's 
first real school was built 
only three years ago, as- apart- 
held was being buried. This 
week 49 black children are 
toe first to sit their matricula- 
tion exams in Steynsburg: 
But Khayamnandi's school is 
badly overcrowded with 825 
pupils, twice as many as it 
was built for. 

A mile away, the formerly 
state-run white school «mp 
dose to shutting for lack of 
pupils. It has just 105, includ- 
ing one in a class all on his 
own. Central government 
gave parents a choice: open 
to all or go private. Led by 
white councillors, they chose 


the latter and turned toe 
school into a company. 

Mr Camming says they did 
not privatise the school to ex- 
clude blacks. But he makes tt 
clear that white parents want 
control "This is toe new 
South Africa, but I still pro- 
tect what's mine. To maintain 
Western principles, Christian 
culture, Christian norms, we 
are particular about who Is 
allowed into the school. There 
are whites who have applied 
and been refused. If the non- 
Europeans of this town so 
badly want to attend school 
out of their area there are 
other places they can go.” 

There Is not a single black 
child at toe private school Mr 
G ummin g says none have ap- 
plied. One black parent said 
he had made Inquiries and 
was told his son's “culture” 
would be a determining factor 
for admission. 

Besides, toe name chosen 
for the school by the parents 
— Paul Kruger Kollege, after 
tiie president of toe old Trans- 
vaal republic — is hardly 
inviting. 


In St Petersburg’s jaded clubland, Israel ‘making 
democracy is ‘an eighties thing’ torture legal’ 


James Meek in 

St Petersburg 


A FOUR-FOOT papier, 
machi penis hangs 
from the ceiling of the 
toilet. Live rockabilly 
pounds from the stage 
d awn the corridor. In the 
bar, men dressed as phar- 
macists dispense liberal 
prescriptions of Baltics 
beer under a full-size inflat- 
able naked couple swoop- 
ing from the rafters. 

This is toe Art Clinic, St 
Petersburg’s most happen- 
ing hangout, created by art- 
ist Kyrill Miller in .a dan- 
kish space off a crumbling 
backyard. Politics is taboo 
here; English swearwords 
are not. 

“I spit on politics,” said 
Hya Sirolin, a student, aged 
20. “It’s what my grand- 
father threatens me with. I 
don’t know whom Td vote 
for. They're all 
motherfuckers. 

“I do a little music, a lit- 
tle poetry-... The main, 
thing is that music exists.” 
To say the young people i 
of St Petersburg were disil- 
lusioned with democratic 
politics would be like say- 
ing the young of Britain 
were disillusioned with 
Bros or Graham Taylor’s 
national football side. Dem- 
ocratic politics flashed into 
existence in the late 1980s, 
promised much, and now 
looks compromised, failed, 
uncooL 


Voters upset by dirty tricks 

P OLICE investigated com- 1 sen ting a list of at leas 
plaints of bribery, door- 200,000 citizens’ signatures. 


w plaints of bribery, door- 
step threats and other sharp 
practices by party workers as 
they hustled to meet a vital 
deadline yesterday for Rus- 
sia’s parliamentary election. 

Parties wanting to contest 
the December 17 vote for the 
lower hodse had until mid- 
night last night to fulfil regis- 
tration requirements by pre- 


Valeriya Kasyanlk, a 25- 
year-old actress, expressed 
the contradictions. She'd 
vote if the right candidate 
were on the list, but had 
trouble defining what the 
right candidate would be; 
she knew extremist success 
at the polls could harm her 
lifestyle, but wouldn't vote 
far moderates to protect it. 

“I think many people 
think as I do. They simply 
won't go.” she said. ‘7 want 
a certain kind of person 
and I don't see them on the 
list 

“Mind you, it’s important 
for me that the borders are 
open. It'd be very hard if 
someone came to power 
and closed them.*’ 

It is left to Kyrill Miller 
and his business partner, a 
henna-haired woman tn a 
Legalise Cannabis T-shirt 
known to all as Volga, to 
formulate anything like a 
political philosophy. Theirs 
is razdacha, give-away, a sa- 


sentlng a list of at least 
200,000 citizens’ signatures. 

The central election com- 
mission chairman, Nikolai 
Ryabov, said many citizens 
bad complained of bribery, 
intimidation and other mal- 
practice by canvassers. "We 
have sent certain complaints 
to the interior ministry and 
they will take sanctions," he 
said. — Reuter. 


tirical inversion of 
nationalism. 

“Pm in favour of giving 
Russia away to anyone who 
wants it,” said Volga, aged 
34. “To the West, to Amer- 
ica. If someone wants to 
build a chemical factory 
somewhere, or Disneyland, 
let them.” 

Volga won’t be putting 
her platform to the people, 
and wont be voting in De- 
cember. She dismissed the 
argument for voting defen- 
sively: “For this very 
reason I voted for Yeltsin in 
1991, for once In my life, so 
that nobody else would get 
in. And what did I get out of 
it?” 

There are some young 
people committed to poli- 
tics in St Petersburg. But 
like the apolitical majority, 
they tend to be out for per- 
sonal thrills in the darkly 
creative, anarchic, danger- 
ous Russia of 1995. 

In the West, Guns & i 


Roses Is a lyrical thought; 
in St Petersburg you can 
buy both commodities in 
the same street market. 

Taras Kalmykov, aged 22, 
a senior member of the 
Stalinist remnant of the 
Komsomol, toe Communist 
Youth League, and Denis 
Folomakhin, aged 20, a 
member of the far- right na- 
tionalist Patriotic Union of 
Youth, are bitter ideologi- 
cal foes. 

In theory. In practice, 
they walk along the street 
shoulder to shoulder, gos- 
siping and laughing. It's 
hard to be convinced that 
they're in love with any- 
thing but extremism for Its 
own sake. 

Tm not going to take a 
brick and beat him over the 
head,” said Taras of his 
friendship with Denis. “Of 
course if we came to power 
Fd shoot him and my hand 
wouldn't shake. He feels 
the same about me. But for 
the time being . . 

They share a devotion to 
Stalin. “Although he 
wasn’t Russian by blood, he 
did a lot to restore the Rus- 
sian empire,” said Denis. 

Taras said: “I consider 
Stalin the greatest man in 
the whole history of 
Russia." 

“Politics, for the young 
people, is like a great 
mother whom they’re inca- 
pable of understanding,” 
Denis said. “They think: If I 
vote, what'U I get for It? 
Will I get paid? No.” 


Tehran ready to seize initiative in Iraq’s Kurdish cockpit 


I RAN has achieved a signifi- poised to despatch to the area The failure of the Ameri- come to grief when toe KDP 
cant advance in its steadily an Iraqi Stafite opposition mi- can-sponsored peace talks be- and PUK sent plenipo ten da- 
growing influence over West- litis which is entirely be- tween toe warring factions, ries to Tehran. Though they 
em-protected Iraqi Kurdi- holden to it, writes David Massoud Barnaul's Kurdistan reached no agreement, both 
stan. Profiting from the Hirst in Beirut. Democratic Party (KDP) and formally acknowledged Iran's 

United States's failure to end The militia's arrival will Jalal Talabani’s Patriotic "serious and swift effort* to 


Hirst in Beirut. 

The mili tia's arrival will 


Democratic Party (KDP) and formally acknowledged Iran's 
Jalal Talabani’s Patriotic “serious and swift effort” to 


UmteO States S failure tO end The muina s arrival wiu jaiai laiaoauj a ra mmu ; aamus auu nnui *" 

inter-Kurdish conflict, it is reinforce Iran'9 latest diplo- Union of Kurdistan (PUK), bring about a rapprochement 

mafic Kurdish eave Iran its chance. Then toe Supreme Assem- 


Then toe Supreme Assem- 
bly of toe Islamic Revolution 
in Iraq announced that, in 


Derek Brown in Jerusalem 

A MNESTY International 
has accused Israel of 
“playing with words” 
In drafting legislation which 
ostensibly outlaws torture 
but which the London-based 
human rights group says ef- 
fectively legalises it in 
interrogation. 

The draft bill entitled Pro- 
hibition of Torture, Is “an 
outrage which violates Isra- 
el’s treaty obligations,” it 
says. The legislation defines 
torture as “severe pain or suf- 
fering, whether physical or 
mental except for pain or suf- 
fering inherent in interroga- 
tion procedures or punish- 
ment according to the law." 

According to Amnesty and 
other human rights groups, 
including Israeli organisa- 
tions, Palestinian detainees 
have been systematically sub- 
jected to hooding, sleep depri- 
vation, beatings, violent shak- 
ing and confinement In tiny 
box-like cells. 

Detainees have also told of 
being held in freezing cells, 
denied lavatory facilities and 
deprived of food and drink for 
long periods. 

The ramshackle security 
services of the PLO-run Pales- 
tinian Authr.ity have been 
accused of practising the 
same techniques as their Is- 
raeli counterparts, though 
with even less finesse. At 
least three men have died 
during or after interrogation. 

Israel acknowledges .that in- 
terrogators of toe General Se- 
curity Service (GSS). better 
known as the Shin Bet secret 
police, are empowered to use 
“a moderate measure of phys- 
ical pressure”. The phrase, 
first used in toe 1987 report of 
the Landau commission of in- 
quiry, has never been pub- 
licly defined. The report did, 
however, say toot physical 
pressure “must never reach 
thelevel of torture”. Amnesty 


has dismissed this as 
doublespeak. 

In its latest broadside 
against the Israeli interroga- 
tion system, it accuses Israel 
of torturing detainees and of 
violating its own obligations 
to uphold the United Nations 
convention against torture. 

Amnesty says of toe pro- 
posed legislation: “This bill 
will simply reinforce the im- 
punity of toe GSS. Four years 
after Israel ratified the UN 
convention against torture, 
the Israeli government should 
now cease playing with words 
and act to prohibit torture in 
Israeli interrogation centres.” 

Last week the GSS was 
given a further three-month 
extension of its powers to use 
“special measures”, an exten- 
sion of toe "physical pres- 
sure" condoned by the Lan- 
dau commission and, like the 
earlier version, never pub-' 
licly defined. 

Ttoe extra powers were first 
given to the GSS a year ago in 
toe aftermath of a suicide 
bus-bombing which killed 23 
people in Tel Aviv. At least 
one Palestinian prisoner. Abd 
a-Samed Harizat, died 
from injuries suffered during 
interrogation. A Scottish pa- 
thologist who carried out an 
independent post-mortem ex- 
amination on toe 80-year-old 
handicapped man, said toe 
cause of death was torture. 

Israel insists that interroga- 
tion is a vital part of its fight 
against political violence. 
“There Is no systemised tor- 
ture in Israel,” said Uri 
Droml toe chief government 
spokesman. “But since we are 
threatened with a huge ring 
of tenor . . . The main duty of 
the government is to protect 
its citizens and therefore we 
have to resort to methods that 
are not so nice. In other cir- 
cumstances we would not do 
tt, but we are faced with a 
very dangerous enemy, and it 
is toe enemy not only of Israel 
but of toe free world." 


O The bottom line is that Schumacher has won this 
yearns world championship by always getting the 
very best out of a sometimes average racing car, 
the Benetton B195. By contrast, Hill has all too 
often done only an average Job at getting the best 
out of what is widely acclaimed as the best FI 
car of its generation. 

Alan Henry page 16 


mafic achievement Kurdish gave Iran its chance. Then toe Supreme Assem- 

recognitlon of its mediatory The linchpin of the US plan bly of toe Islamic Revolution 
role. to consolidate the Kurdish hi Iraq announced that, in 

US officials are "fuming”, ceasefire was to be toe Iraqi agreement with the Kurdish 
according to an Iraq opposi- National Congress (INC) op- parties, it would despatch its 
tion leader, at what already position movement,' which. Iran-based m i liti a, the 5,000- 
amounts to a propaganda vie- redeploying its now unem- strong Badr Brigade, to north- 


amounts to a propaganda vie- redeploying its now u nem - 
tory for the Mullahs, which if ployed, mainly Shi’ite milit i a, 
unchecked could become an would act as neutral arbiter. 


all-out effort to supplant toe — ... „ . - .. _ _ 

US presence in toe north. out the participation of any The brigade, an anti-Sad- 

This would give Iran the de* “regional" powers — that is. dam Shi’ite mi l itia , does the 
cisive voice in how toe area’s Iran or Syria. The task would bidding of Iran’s Revolu- 
confrontation with Saddam give fresh life to the INC, tionary Guards. The US has 
Hussein is played out, rob- badly hurt by the Kurdish warned the Kurds to have 
bing toe US of the key role in fighting and toe defection of nothing to do with it, accord- 
managing his overthrow and some of its component per- ing to the INC. but both fec- 
sbaping the succession to sonalities and factions. tlons are due In Tehran for 

h bp Hardly had the Dublin talks more peace talks next month. 


^deploying its now unem- strong Badr Brigade, to north- 
loyed, mainly Shi’ite wiUfria, ern Iraq to join the Kurds in 
ould act as neutral arbiter, operations against Saddam- 

The plan expressly ruled controlled territory, 
it the participation of any The brigade, an anti-Sad- 
regional” powers — that is. dam Shi’ite militia, does toe 


ing to the INC. but both fac- 
tions are due In Tehran for 
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Hardly had the Dublin talks I more peace talks next month. 
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Off the rails 

Wanted: plans to run BR 
when privatisation has gone 

WHAT should we do with the railways? At the moment 
the teething problems of privatisation are all too visible 
— including timetables being ripped up. saftey fears, a 
collapse of investment in rolling stock and infrastruc- 
ture, a £300 million gravy train for lawyers — without 
any of the supposed benefits yet being seen. There are 
grave doubts among voters of all parties whether 
privatisation will ever work in practice. Labour, if 
elected, would want a more efficient “publicly owned” 
railway bid is coy about how it would happen. It doesn't 
want to sign unfunded cheques and believes that the 
Government, if left to its own devices, could be roasted 
on its own spit This, however, doesn't imply that new 
proposals have ground to a halt 

Among ideas being floated in Labour circles are the 
extension of the benefits of a dedicated fast rail link 
from the Channel Tunnel to London to the rest of the 
country by interoducing fast ‘ ‘tilting’ ’ trains of the kind 
that Britain pioneered only to jettison 15 years ago. In 
this way fast rail links from the regions to Europe could 
be achieved without the huge cost of building new 
track. This would be part of a wider scheme to upgrade 
both the Inter-City service and its inter-regional feeder 
lines backed by a real-time National Public Transport 
Information System covering all modes of transport 
which people could dial into at key pulic places. Local 
authorities would be given more authority over rail- 
ways as well as roads, stations would be improved to 
raise their public image and deter vandalism, and 
trains made more accessible to cyclists and others 
Railtrack would once again be part of BR so that the 
operator of the service could regain control of the 
infrastructure thereby banishing the Kafkaesque 
stories of engines having to be conveyed by road to meet 
up with their trains because it is cheaper to do it by 
road than to pay Ralltrack's new “market” charges. 

Where will the money come from?. It is reckoned that 
hundreds of millions could be saved by abolishing the 
on-going costs of privatisation (Including the high rate 
of return on capital which private sector companies 
demand for risky investments) while a lot of necessary 
schemes, like the high-speed network, could be financed 
by private sector funds. Where public cash is needed for 
infrastructure it could be given in exchange for new 
shares in Railtrack thereby diluting the proposed 51 per 
cent private sector holding and edging a privatised 
Railtrack back into public ownership by stealth. 

This could prove to be a cost-effective way of helping 
the railways and a blessed relief from the Pavlovian 
“public sector bad, private sector good" approach of 
privatisation. It is morally wrong and economically 
inefficient to sell Ralltrack's entire networfcJpr a price 
(around £L6 billion) no bigger than. thie.:cost of the 
current Jubilee Line extension to London Transport’s 
network. The administrative cost of privatising the 
railways alone is estimated at nearly £1 billion. This 
includes manna from, heavem for the lawyers in. the 
form of leases (42 pages), station access conditions (196 
pages), colateral contracts (26 pages) and station access 
agreements (31 pages) to be drawn up in their hundreds, 
if not thousands as the 25 train companies secure their 
right to pass along the balkanised network. Meanwhile, 
desperately needed investment in the railways has been 
halved in the run-up to privatisation and orders for new 
!rolling stock have collapsed leaving manufacturers in 
dire straits. The Government, afraid of the political 
consequences of abandonment is — like a frightened 
rabbit caught in the headlights of a car — trying to run 
even foster. Yet the truth is that the Government would 
probably gain politically by jettisoning a highly unpop- 
ular policy. It is comforting to know that people are 
working on contingency plains to bring sanity back to 
the operation of the railways, but this is no reason for 
Labour to be so hung up on the question of ownership. 


Torn in the USA 

Stop China-baiting and start talking 

SINO-US RELATIONS will seek to pick up a faltering 
rhythm when President Clinton meets President Jiang 
Zemin tomorrow in New York. But the location tells the 
story. By American choice Mr Jiang is being kept at 
arms length from the White House. This is more than 
the result of recurring disagreement over Taiwan, trade 
and human rights. The dialogue has lost sight of the 
strategic dimension which characterised the early 
years of their rapprochement 

The Bejjing Massacre is still deeply etched Into US 
memories. Many Chinese, including those who were 
horrified by those events, still resent being lectured by 
the US on human rights- But the real problem is that 
neither side cannot figure out what the other wants. 
The thaw of the 1970s may not have been based solely 
on a common anti-Soviet interest but this did provide 
the clinching argument The world is more complicated 
and Asia particularly. US strategists are impressed by 
China's growing economy. They are wary of an asser- 
tive nationalism which now substitutes for socialism. 
They observe the symbolism of Mr Jiang's inspection 
last week of a Chinese navy with ocean-going ambi- 
tions. They wonder if the old myth of “containing 
China" might become anachronistic reality. 

The Chinese have their own complaints. Little credit 
is given to them far having played a responsible role in 
the UN and Improving relations with all their neigh- 
bours. They suspect the US may have decided to 
discourage a strong China. Some fear a break-up 
operation of the type which succeeded against the 
Soviet Union and that the US is tampering at the edges 
of its understanding with China over Taiwan. 

Many observers in both countries still believe that in 
tiie end neither can afford to be adversaries. But though 
the chance of irretrievable breakdown may be slim it 
still exists. China could become a disturbing factor in 
the next US presidential elections: Taiwan might push 
its natural drift towards independence too for. There is 
aisn a worrying lack of expertise in Washington. The 
core of professionals who ate, drank and slept China 
after the Nixon visit has been scattered. 

Both Washington and Beijing need to take action. US 
dfequtet at Chinese human rights practice does not 
entitle Washington to move the goalposts over Taiwan. 
fthina should show greater transparency on military 
matters and take overdue steps to promote political as 
well as economic reform. Above all both sides should 
recognise the need for a stable relationship which 
cannot continue veering between love and bate. 



Letters to the Editor 


Pragmatism, 
refuge of youth 

T HE new pragmatism 
which young people share 
l (The parties are deaf to the 
song of youth, October 20) 
may cause concern, but it is 
no surprise to organisations 
involved in youth work. 

If young people ere scept- 
ical of mainstream politics or 
disengaged from society's 
traditional institutions it is 
because they believe that 
these have foiled them, foiled 
to provide solutions to their 
problems or deliver the op 
portunitles — a job and a 
home of their own — which 
our research shows they as- 
pire to. 

Young -people are increas- 
ing pressurised to “stand on 
their own two feet", to suc- 
ceed academically in an edu- 
cational system which must 
have failures, to get a job 
when jobs are scaroe. To be 
unemployable at 16 is a trag- 
edy. But it is not uncommon. 
Family life is moreover, in- 
creasingly fragmented and 
uncertain. 

If young people have forged 
their own values, become the 
New Pragmatists, it's be- 
cause we have foiled them. 
Yet rather t h an seeking to 
understand the causes of /this 
ideological shift, we have 
branded them as selfish, 
materialistic and disaffected. 
If they are, then we have 
made them so. 

For those young people at 
the bottom of the pile, those 
who have received little from 
their education and almost 
nothing in the way of family 
support, pragmatism is not a 
strength — it’s a refuge. 
Nicholas Nightingale. 
National Secretary. 

YMCA, 

640 Forest Road, 

London E173DZ. 


Yard arm 

A S a ship's captain on long 
international voyages, I 
was amused to come home to 
the present debate on 
metrification. 

On arrival at Liverpool 
pilot station the third officer, 
a German, asked the pilots 
what height above the water 
he would like the ladder: 
‘three feet” was the immed- 
iate reply. Similarly at Le 
Havre (the birth place of the 
metric system), the Filipino 
second mate was told “four 
feet” and at Rotterdam “one 
to two feet”. And our bureau- 
crats think that they can kill 
the imperial system. 

(Captain) E J Fitch. 

Lewes, Sussex BN7 1TN. 


A big nuclear reaction 
K 


OBERT Hawley (Let- 
ters, October 13) and 
fohn Collier (Letters, 
October 20) both protest, 
ra t he r too much it seems, the 
safety of the nuclear reactors 
they operate in England and 
Wales. If their nuclear reac- 
tors are so safe, how come six- 
figure fines have been im- 
posed on Nuclear Electric — 
twice in this year (for unsafe 
practices at Wylfo and Bink- 
ley Point nuclear reactors) 
and again at Wylfo in 1993? 

And why has the local 
health authority just issued 
iodine pills to people in Som- 
erset likely to be exposed to 
radiation risk from their four 
nuclear reactors (each reac- 
tor about the same capacity 
as Chernobyl) situated just 
north of Taunton and east of 
SomerWest World in Mine- 
head? And why have formers 
in the vicinity of nuclear 
reactors operated by Nuclear 
Electric been issued with 
“Advice Leaflets” from MAFF 
on dealing with untoward 
radioactive incidents likely to 
co n ta m i n ate sheep, mflk-pro- 
ducing cows and grazing 
land? 

In a desperate attempt to 
whitewash nuclear in the 
lead-up to privatisation, and 


Messrs Collier and Hawley 
are making the fatal mistake 
of claiming that nuclear reac- 
tors have somehow become 
miraculously “safe". It is 
likely that Messrs Collier and 
Hawley are becoming 
alarmed that they may not get 
their “snouts into the trough” 
of yet another privatised util- 
ity, to enable them to use the 
land bank of Nuclear Electric 
to build cheap, safe and clean 
gas-fired power st ations , 
rather than build “XXXX" 
nuclear reactor plant for 
which they would get no 
takers. That land bank should 
be held back in the public sec- 
tor, when and if Nuclear Elec- 
tric is privatised, for it is the 
public who have paid for it, as 
they have subsidised Nuclear 
Electric to the tone of £L2 
billions per <mmmi plus since 
1991 through a IQ per cent sur- 
charge on their electricity 
bills. Even so. Nuclear Elec- 
tric still operates at barely 
break-even. 

P A T. nmldn. 

Trustee, The Power Trust, 
Brampton Ralph, * 

Tatfhton TA4 2RU. 

T HE taxpayer is having to 
foot enormous bills to 
keep in operation toe creaky 


contrary to all evidence, | old magnox reactors that no 


financial mar ket tn its right 
mind would ever bid for. 

We taxpayers will also have 
to foot mammoth decommis- 
sioning bills. Those of us liv- 
ing near these industrial 
relics will be subject to an in 
dustrial experiment of im- 
mense consequence to our en- 
vironment. As for the fixture, 
how will John Collier's indus- 
try cope with the stringent 
standards of toe Nuclear In- 
stallations Inspectorate and 
the Health and Safety Execu- 
tive when bright shiny new 
stations like SizeweQ B have 
to be repaired and 
decommissioned? 

Val Mainwood. 

Spokeswoman, 

Shut Down 
BradweU Campaign, 

62 Belle Vue Road, 

Wivenhoe, 

Colchester C07 9LD. 

I F Nuclear Electric's plants 
run with such safety and ef- 
ficiency why can't the new 
owners afford to insure us 
against a “Maximum Credi 
ble Accident” at any of their 
power stations? 

Peter Goodwin. 

Teesside Green Party, 

49 Church Howie Crescent, 
Marske-by-the-Sea. 

Redcar, Cleveland TSll 7EJ. 



Confessions of a care manager 


I HE semantic dislocation of 
I “manager" to “bureau- 
crat" (So easy to play bash the 
bureaucrat October 13) is ap- 
ropos my organisation's 
efforts to give consumers 
choice in community care 
services. I work long hours 
trying to change a “Public 
Service” into a “Purchasing 
Agency Entering Into Service 
Contracts With Independent 
and In-house Providers." A 
Public Service provides ser- 
vices to the public. A PAEISC- 
WHP Is something else. 

Social workers and occupa- 
tional therapists are now care 
managers. They assess, plan 
care, commission services, 
fina n c i ally assess, cost pack- 


draff contracts, in-put 
toe computer, and telephone, 
fox and correspond. Our staff- 
ing budget is being diverted 
to supporting this paper 
chase but our Performance 
Indicators still demand a 
speedy response to our con- 
sumers. Speedily responding, 
to offer choice, toe care man- 
ager them h as to explain that, 
sorry, the budget is tight, so 
really there isn’t much choice 
anyway. 

I predict that when I retire 
In 10 years. Parliament will 
be demanding toe re-inven- 
tion of a Public Service. 

Mary Ann Hooper. 

62 Cross Road, 

Watford WDl 4DQ. 


The Euro-fans 

I WAS surprised that an aca- 
demic as respected as Wil- 
liam Wallace should criticise 
opposition parties for failing 
to attack the wave of Tory 
nationalism and xenophobia 
(Pat out more flags, October 
19) and disappointed, that he 
seems to have taken no ac- 
count of toe work that Labour 
has been doing in this regard. 

Did he listen to the Euro- 
pean debate at toe Labour 
Conference which was the 
very opposite of that of 
Michael Portillo and his jin- 
goistic supporters? Has he 
read toe document — “The 
Future of the European 
Union” — which Conference 
wholeheartedly accepted and 
which takes very mud) the 
line * that he is 
recommending? 

Joyce Quin MP. 

Opposition spokesperson 
on Europe, 

House e rf Com mons. 

London SWlA OAA. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We regret 
we cannot acknowledge those 
we do not use. 


When civil servants should 
be able to say: No, Minister 

nTHE debate on whether the 
I Ho: 


Home Secretary consis 
tently misled Parliament has 
exposed the crucial role of 
senior civil servants in aiding 
and abetting Ministers in 
their attempts to conceal 
their misdemeanors from the 
public (Howard lied on prison 
sacking. October 18). 

Derek Lewis claims he had 
to mislead the Commons 
Home Affairs Select Commit- 
tee on the Minister's Instruc- 
tions.' Mr Lewis' union, the 
First Division Association, 
said he had no choice as he 
was a serving civil servant 
who was giving evidence on 
behalf of toe Minister to 
whom he was accountable. 

As a former civil servant, I 
can confirm that this is, in- 
deed, toe current prevailing 
philosophy among senior 
civil servants. It may well be 
a major contributory factor in 
the events leading to toe Scott 
Inquiry and cases like the Ait- 
ken arms row, which require 
collusion between toe Minis- 
ter and his civil servants. 

The only, eminently unsat- 
isfactory, course open to 
those troubled by their con- 
science seems to be that of 
“leaking". All of this is due to 
toe “establishment" reaction 


A Country Diary 


to the acquittal of Clive Pout- 
ing in I98S. The then Head of 
the Home Civil Service, Sir 
William Armstrong, issued a 
memorandum which said that 
•The duty of the Individual 
civil servant Is first and fore- 
most to the Minister". 

A charter for the Civil Ser- 
vice, which recognised its 
duty to support toe minister 
in his official tasks but also 
its responsibility to the legit- 
imate public interest repre- 
sented by Parliament, would 
go a long way to restoring and 
strengthening the exercise of 
integrity and objectivity in 
Whitehall. 

Frank Donohoe. 

8 Larch Close, 

Kings Worthy, 

Winchester, Hants. 

Bitter pill 

H OW is it that we can 
locate the Titanic, put 
men on the moon and invent 
the nuclear missile but 
women still cant get safe and 
reliable contraception (Blood 
dot alert on the pill, October 
20 )? 

Anna Steinltz. 

36 Barrow Road, 

London SW165PF. 


THORPE HAMLET, Norfolk: 
•file Norfolk Royal, the Cor- 
nish Gilliflower, toe Hamble- 
don Deux Ans, the Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Roundway Mag- 
num Bonuxn and toe Hoaxy 
Morning: these wonderful 
names belong to the latest 
group of organisms being 
spotlighted as proof of Brit- 
ain's shrinking biodiversity. 
However, in this instance 
their disappearance is not toe 
result of persecution or over- 
exploitation. The problem Is 
we don’t eat enough of Hiwm 
They're apples and last Satur- 
day was Apple Day — orga- 
nised by toe environmental 
groups. Common Ground and 
the Council for the Protection 
of Rural England. An annual 
event since 1990, Apple Day 
was instituted to celebrate toe 
quality and range of British 
apples (there are 6000 on a 
national register) and to high- 
light toe threat of les pommes 
franchises. Last year Britain 
imported 420,000 tonnes of ap- 
ples and pears, while home- 
grown fruit accounted far 
only 30 per cent of the total. 
Since 1970 more than 30,000 
hectares, half our traditional 
orchards, have been grubbed 


up. At current rates of loss 
there will be none left by 2020. 
The problem is exacerbated 
by EU subsidies that were 
designed to prevent over-pro- 
duction by encouraging Euro- 
pean growers to reduce their 
acreage — a scheme taken up 
by a disproportionately large 
number in England. CP RE ar- 
gues that with the orchards 
go many environmental 
riches and rural practices. 
The ground beneath toe trees, 
for example, can hold a wide 
variety of flowers and sup- 
ports more wildlife than 
either arable crops or grass- 
land. The old trees also serve 
as hosts for lichens and mis- 
tletoe, while their gnarled 
trunks provide valuable 
micro-habitats for insects and 
spiders. These in turn attract 
arboreal birds like woodpeck- 
ers and tree creepers. The 
wryneck, now virtually ex- 
tinct in this country, had a 
traditional association with 
the orchards of southern Eng- 
land. Ultimately, however, 
the principal loss is in toe 
wonderful history, variety 
and flavour of British apples 
themselves. 

MARK COCKER 


Why Howard is guilty as charged 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 
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E symptoms were 
tragically obvious. 
Last Thursday. Jack 
Straw was struck 
down by a disease which is 
endemic amongst intelligent 
and civilised Members of 
Parliament. He over-rated 
toe House of Commons. I do 
not suggest that the perfor- 
mance was a triumph and the 
audience a disaster. For poli- 
ticians have a duty to live 
down to toe expectations of 
the gatherings which they 
address. Michael Howard ac- 
cepted that obligation with 
his usual determination. 
Jack Straw, to his credit, did 
not even try. 

In consequence, he faced 
the two institutional hazards 
which make it increasingly 
difficult to take toe House of 
Commons seriously. The first 
was hooligan behaviour on 
the Conservative benches 
which made travelling s im- 


porters of the English foot- 
ball team seem like a 
Women's Institute trip to a 
flower show. Long ago, I was 
bitterly attacked by the Con- 
servative Chief Whip for sug- 
gesting that Tory barracking 
was organised. I now realise 
that his demands for an apol- 
ogy were totally justified. 
The sort of person who gib- 
bered abuse last Thursday 
does not need orchestration. 
The animal behaviour comes 
naturally. For reasons which 
I have never understood (and 
sometimes regretted). Labour 
Members rarely behave In 
the same way. 

The second problem was 
the conduct of “The Chair”. 
With the Tory pack in full 
cry, there is really no point 
in a well-intentioned elderly 
gent in striped trousers 
standing up and shouting, 
"Order! The House should at 
least listen to every speech." 
The people he so gently 
reproves do not believe in 
any of that free speech, fair 
play, open debate nonsense. 
Indeed, they are so high on 
poison adrenalin, that they 
dismi s s attempts to preserve 


toe basic democratic roles as 
implied criticism of whom- 
ever they are shouting down. 

The usual comparison with 
jackals is totally inappropri- 
ate. For one thing it is a libel 
on a comparatively lovable 
anlmaL For another, Tory 
predators do not wait for 
their quarry to be wounded 
before they pounce. They de- 
cide, right from the start, to 
bludgeon him to death. Last 
Thursday, they attacked be- 
cause they were afraid. They 
realised, in their calmer mo- 
ments, that the Home Secre- 
tary's stewardship of the 
Prison Service had been a 
disgrace. Their intention, 
and their achievement, was 
to win him a reprieve. Let us 
hope that he enjoys it His 
career is still on death row. 

Nobody with any sense 
thought that the sentence 
would be carried out last 
Thursday. But newspapers 
found it convenient to sug- 
gest that be might fall 
through toe trap door that 
afternoon. Jack Straw was. in 
consequence, blamed for not 
pulling a non-existent lever. 
The more excitable commen- 


tators would only have de- 
clared a Labour victory if 
Mic hael Howard had been 
lrft swinging on the rope. 
Watching him wriggle was a 
relief for some and a disap- 
pointment far others. 

As 1 listened to his demean- 
ing dissociation from damn- 
ing detail. I thought of Lord 
Carrington — a tnaw of hon- 
our who resigned from the 
Foreign Office when Argen- 
tina occupied the Falkland Is- 
lands, I tried to imagine him 
telling toe House of Lords, 
“Had I been standing on toe 
fore-shore and failed to 
notice the invasion fleet, I 
would have been open to crit- 
icism. But I am only respon- 
sible for policy. In conse- 
quence, I have sacked toe 
Colony’s Governor." 

So Jack Straw — so for at 
least as last Thursday is con- 
cerned — is wholly without 
blame? Not quite. He, and the 
collective Labour Leader- 
ship, chose to attack the 
Home Secretary over his be- 
haviour towards Derek 
Lewis. They should have at- 
tacked him over the ghastly 
mess that he has made of the 


prison service — of which the 
Derek Lewis incident is no 
more than the latest example. 
"Ghastly mess” is a crude 
and simplistic concept But 
toe House of Common; Is a 
crude and simplistic place. It 
is wholly unsuited to careful 
exegesis. Spectators of blood 
sports get impatient when 
only rational argument is on 
show. 

From now on I hope that 
the nuances of Michael How- 
ard's conversation — the em- 
phasis put on a word, toe dif- 
ference that divides advise 
and instruct, the distinction 
between the duty to consult 
ff” obligation to obey — 
will be left to toe courts and 
t° post-structuralists. Penal 
policy is foiling the nation — • 
principally because Howard 
and men like him believe 
that the deterrent of savaae 
sentences is all that is neces- 
sary to cut the crime rate. Ac- 
eepting that they believe it. is 
firing them the benefit of the 
doubt The alternative expla- 
nation a that although they 
** P 0 ^ to be non- 
they continue to ped- 
dle it in order to secure their 


place in the bosom of the 
Tory Party. 

Policy is the operative 
word. Michael Howard can 
go On setting Up 
until he is blue in toe face or 
any other part of his anat- 
omy. But what happens in 
toe prisons remains his res- 
ponsibility. If the Prison 
Agency is a fiasco and its 
head a complete dud. the 
blame foils on the Minister 
for supporting a system that 
breeds such failure. 

John Stuart Mill, at the age 
of seven, was denied tea be- 
cause he told his father that 
something that worked in 
theory might be less effective 
in practice. After waiting 
outside toe dining room for 
half an hour, he was reunited 
with scones and butter when 
he announced that he had 
revised his opinion. “If toe 
practice produces faults, the 
theory must be feulty.*' Mill, 
at toe age of seven, had an 
intellectual capacity which 
toe House of Commons can- 
not match. But the point is 
obvious enough. It is all How- 
ard’s fault We should say so 
in simple language. 
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Rome Diary 


John Hooper 

W HO is Italy’s most 
hifinmtiflT intellec- 
tual? Those of you 
who have been reading the 
British papers over the past 
few weeks might have con- 
cluded it was Umberto Eco. 
And you would be wrong. 
Those of you who read Ital- 
ian, and occasionally treat 
yourself to an Italian news- 
paper, might feel it had to 
be one of the country's per- 
suasive front-page colum- 
nists, someone Uhe Enzo 
Blass or Giorgio Bocca. Or 
that grand old man of print, 
Indro Montanelii. But you 
too would be wrong. 

For there is only one 
man, one titanic presence, 
who — with a mere remark 

— can shake the Italian 
government, stir up truly 
national controversy and 
even involve the Head of 
State. That man Is Edward 

Luttwak. 

In the United States, 
where he is senior fellow at 
the Canter for Strategic and 
International Studies, he is 
viewed as a stimulating, 
often controversial, right- 
wing intellectual. But not 
exactly a household name. 
In Italy, it is no exagerra- 
tfrrn to say he wields more 
clout than many a party 
leader or government min- 
ister. It is all but impossi- 
ble to get through a month 
here without opening a 
paper or magazine to find 
Dr Luttwak being asked his 
opinions on the prospects 
fbr the economy, Italy’s 
role in world affairs, the 
state of Its politics or the 
health of its democracy. 
These views then become 
the coinage of political de- 
bate, with the result that 
* you spend the next several 
days being told what party 
leaders, parliamentary 
. spokespeople and others all 
think of his latest 
pronouncement. 

According to the Profile 
database, over the past 12 
months, during which time 
the Washington Post has 
mentioned him on just four 
occasions. La Stamps has 
referred to .Dr Luttwak 21 
times. Last February, he 
was asked by Italian TV to 
comment on the markets’ 
negative reaction to the 
way the Italians had 
resolved their latest crisis. 
Faced with deadlock. Presi- 
dent Oscar Luigi Scalfaro, 
had chosen to appoint a 
non-party administration 
rather than call elections. 
The American sage replied 
that Investors took fright 
whenever there was a “sus- 
pension .of democracy”. 

T HE. next day. President 
Scalfaro —“his face 
pale, but his voice dear and 
lacerating”, in the words of 
a report— devoted part of a 
speech to paying back Dr 
Luttwak with insults. He 
accused him of “mental ill- 
ness'’, and of “ignorance, 
arrogance and had faith”. 

It was as If President 
Clinton had stooped to com- 
mon abuse because of some- 
thing Arrigo Levi said on 
CBS. Yet it is dear the Ital- 
ian Head of State has still 
not got over it Last month, 
he told an audience of par- 
tisans in Piedmont how he 
and the savant of the CSIS 
had had a “lively exchange 
of ideas” two weeks earlier 
when they met in Venice 
for — wait for it — two 
hoars. There are Third 
World presidents who 
wouldn’t get 30 minutes. 

Dr Luttwak’ s influence is 
all the more puzzling since, 
in the English-speaking 
world, he is regarded pri- 
marily as an expert on de- 
fence. He speaks Italian, 
but the only book he has 
ever devoted to Italian af- 
fairs Is his Grand Strategy 
of the Roman Empire 
(1978). More to the point, 
maybe, he has been a con- 
sultant to the State Depart- 
ment, the Pentagon and the 
NSC. What his remarkable 
standing would seem to 
show is that — 50 years 
after the Liberation and de- 
spite the end of the cold 
war — Italians still look to 
Americans for approval 
and disapproval. It also 
underlines another point, 
though: that the standing of 
intellectuals can vary 
hugely from one country to 
another, and can be greater 
in another than in their 
own. 

In France, Jacques Der- 
rida is one of several distin- 
guished contemporary 
thinkers. But in the US, he 
is a mega-celebrity. In the 
US, H P LoVecraft is consid- 
ered one of the cent ury's 
finest horror/fantasy writ- 
ers. But in France., he Is a 
super-star. 

And for the Spanish there 
is no more authoritative 
voice on British affairs, 
than that of Tom Sharpe. 
The author of “Wilt”. 
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Cynicism that can 
hurt the innocent 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 


B OTH Michael Howard 
— for hta h a ndling of 
the prison service — 
and Stephen Dorrell 
— for presiding over a public 
health scare about chemical 
contraception — have been 
presented, in recent days, as 
exemplars of codk-up Conser- 
vatism, of arrogant disregard 
for public sentiment Is it any 
wonder, people say, that the 
electorate is cynical and mis- 
trustful of public servants 
when you have men carrying 
on like this? Yet only one of 
these men, I think, is actually 
a baddie, a catalyst for cyni- 
cism. The other — thought- 
fully administering power 
within the framework estab- 
lished for then — was a vic- 
tim of that cynicism, of the ob- 
sessive scepticism which is 
increasingly dis fi gu ri ng our 
politics and journalism. 

The Home Secretary fam- 
ously dislikes short sen- 
tences, but I'm going to dis- 
miss hitn from this article in 
one. His one qualification for 
remaining at his post is that 
like many prisoners, he is 
b rillian t at escape and at put- 
ting an inventive gloss an evi- 
dence when cornered. Per- 


haps Stephen Dorrell and the 
Health Department, when 
their crisis came along, suf- 
fered for being known asso- 
ciates OT Mr Howard. Cer- 
tainly, the controversy over 
the warning about seven 
brands of the contraceptive 
pill has been an exceedingly 
odd business. 

A constant charge against 
government in recent vears 
has been that risks and dan- 
gers known to secretive com- 
mittees were kept from the 
public. Here, then, was an ex- 
emplary piece of openness, 
releasing .information to the 
consumer: The liberal creden- 
tials of the decision were fur- 
ther improved by it being an 
action by a Tory government 
which went specifically 
against the vested interests of 
big busness. for few 
businesses -come bigger than 
the drug Companies. I bet Mr 
Dorrell went to bed feeling 
like a good and caring 
politician. 

He woke up to find himself 
an irresponsible scare-mon- 
gerer, the cause of siege con- 
ditions a t surgeries and clin- 
ics. A senior member of the 
British Medical Association 
even suggested that Mr Dor- 
rell’s real motive for his deci- 
sion was an attempt to save 
£25 million from the annual 
drugs budget, by frightening 
women towards cheaper 
forms of birth control. Gen- 
eral practitioners predict 
that, as the little foil trays 
were binned in mid-cycle by 
panicked women, there!! be a 
sudden glut of babies round 
about next July 18. and none 


of them, you can be sure, will 
be christened Stephen in grat- 
itude. Mr Dorrell may go 
down in history as a kind of 
large-scale, vicarious Cecil 
Parkinson, with thousands of 
women cursing him every 
time they look at their 
offspring. 

Yet the Health Depart- 
ment’s only real error was 
presentational rather tha-n 
ideological. I doubt that there 
has been a sudden liberal con- 
version in government to 
freedom of information. It's 
possible, though, that they 
were carried away by recent 
successes with lifesaving in- 
formation. Stricter listing of 
ingredients on foodstuffs has 
reduced the likelihood of 
death from such rare but cata- 
strophic allergies as hyper- 
sensitivity to nuts. The inci- 
dence of sudden death in 
infancy has declined sharply 
since parents were advised to 
place their children on . their 
backs. 

Perhaps Mr Dorrell and his 
junior, Tom Sackville, were 
secretly tempted to see him- 
self as a kind of immortalist, a 
politician who could prevent 
tragedies. Yet nut allergies 
and cot death affect tightly- 
sealed sectors of the popula- 
tion, and there Is no risk at all 
of harmful consequences 
from tile advice being fol- 
lowed. Health advisories 
which operate on what could 
be called the National Lottery 
principle — it could be you, 
but it probably won’t be — 
are liable to spread fear 
through the streets. 

Learning from Edwina Cur- 


rie’s over-exuberant presenta- 
tion of the risk from salmo- 
nella in 1988. the pill an- 
nouncement was deliberately 
low-key, emphasising that the 
dangers were relatively low. 
What went wrong was the 
failure of new technology — a 
supposed coordinated “fax 
cascade” to GPs. a telephone 
Tuai piinft — to dispense the in- 
formation as planned. (In- 
deed, so many recent stories 
have involved misunder- 
standings cause! by facsimile 
machin es that it may be time 
for the DTI to release a warn- 
ing about the risks of faxing.) 

There was also another foe- 
tor involved in the panic 
caused by the announcement 
about the pill, although it, 
like the original decision, 
resulted from good Inten- 
tions. The media on Thursday 


The impression 
was given that the 
government had 
just shouted that 
the pill kills you 


and Friday covered this 
Health Department notice 
with the kind of space and 
analysis previously reserved 
for wars and assassinations. 
It is not surprising If tbe im- 
pression was given that the 
government had just shouted 
from the top of Big Ben that 
the pill kills you. 

But this massive coverage 
was the result of an interest- 
ing cultural shift. News 
organisations, still predomi- 
nantly run by men. have in 
recent years been subject to a 
feminist critique, from Inside 
and out, that their editorial 
judgment favours "boy’s 
stories” — by which is meant 
wars, sports and Westminster 
power-struggles — over 
issues of concern to women. 
Therefore the news pages and 
air-waves at the end of last 
week reflected a lot of histori- 
cal redress and symbolic male 


feminism.- It was the right 
idea but perhaps, in terms of 
tlie alarm sparked off; the 
wrong story. 

The true moral of this epi- 
sode. though, is the difficulty 
of governing In an age in 
which cynicism is the auto- 
matic reaction. Pilloried poli- 
ticians often lament that they 
would have been lambasted in 
just the same way for doing 
precisely the reverse of the 
controversial action. This ob- 
jection perfectly applies to the 
present case, imag ing that the 
Health Department had cho- 
sen to ignore the warning 
from the medicines commit- 
tee. hi weeks or months, the 
document would leak, as 
secret papers these days 
nearly always do, and com- 
mentators would lash the gov- 
ernment for keeping the in- 
formation secret, 

collaborating with the drug 
in linatiiQ of in- 
nocent women. 

And, for all the evidence in 
recent years of the venality of 
ministers, particularly when 
there Is a penny to be 
pinched, can we seriously be- 
lieve that Stephen Dorrell 
was trying to save money by 
ttH jpwnHofrng expensive con- 
traception? Presumably there 
will soon be carefully-placed 
scare tales about the risks of 
by-passes and transplants, 
those pricey procedures. 

This instinctive disregard 
for politicians befuddles other 
judgments. The sacked prison 
supreme Derek Lewis — ' a 
man with his own slickness, 
ambitions and evasions — be- 
comes a media hero, simply 
for not being Michael How- 
ard. and for being rude about 
hhn We are encouraged, God 
help us, to feel sony for phar- 
maceutical companies, 
tricked out of their rightful 
profits by a cynical and hys- 
terical government. But there 
are as many brands of public 
servant as there are varieties 
of contraceptive pill and to 
act as if they all come out of 
the same pafaket is to increase 
the risks of dea th to both in- 
telligent politics and 
journalism. 


John Gray argues that electoral defeat of the Conservatives will be insufficient to 
protect traditional liberal values: the right wing will have to be driven to the margins 

Bite of the New Right 


T HERE is no consti- 
tutional status quo 
in Britain today. 
The cumulative im- 
pact of 16 years of 
centralisation , together with 
opr ever deeper but still unre- 
solved and ambiguous rela- 
tions with the European 
Union, have destroyed the 
constitutional settlement in- 
herited by Margaret Thatcher 
in 1979. The Tory nationalisa- 
tion of Britain's intermediary 
institutions — .the universi- 
ties. the MHS, even the prose- 
cution service — has demol- 
ished the complex structure 
of checks and balances on 
which in the past we relied 
upon for protection against 
the abuse of power by the 
government of the day. Con- 
stitutional reform Is now in- 
evitable, if only because our 
present deformed constitu- 
tion cannot survive a Conser- 
vative defeat In a general elec- 
tion. But can the most 
fundamental problems of 
British government be solved 
by constitutional reform? 

The Tories’ record as de- 
stroyer of a Burkean balanced 
constitution is beyond 
reasonable dispute. As the 
powers of central government 
have waxed over the past de- 
cade and a half, accountabil- 
ity in nearly all of the institu- 
tions it controls has waned. 
Nearly two thirds of all civil 
servants are employed by 
new executive agencies that 
are accountable to no one. 
This is the deeper signifi- 
cance of Michael Howard's 
survival in the House of Com- 
mons last week. The Prison 
Service is only one of a vast 
number of institutions which 
government policy has 
refashioned on the model of 
business enterprises, and 
hived off as Next Steps Agen- 
cies. In the case of the Prison 
Service the government may 
ultimately bear the cost of 
imagining that itcould dis- 
place its quasi-military ethos 
with a business culture and 
still expect senior officers to 
carry the can for disastrous 
policies without complaint In 
the scores of other existing 
Next Steps Agencies, and the 
80 or so that are yet to be 
created, the government can 
look forward to depriving our 
remaining intermediary In- 
stitutions of their autonomy 
while itself disclaiming res- 
ponsibility for their actions. 
Is there anyone outside the 
government who believes that 
these distortions of our con- 
stitution are tolerable, or for 
that matter politically stable? 

The individual' citizen is 
virtually helpless -against the 
impenetrable apparatus of the 
quango state. Britons who be- 
lieve themselves to have been 
unjustly treated have increas- 
ingly turned for redress to the 
European Court in Stras- 
bourg, where they have often 
been vindicated. The Court 
has decided 3? cases against 
the United Kingdom, estab- 
lishing one of the worst re- 
cords for human rights viola- 
tions of any of the 35 
signatories of the European 
Convention on Human Rights 
which this country ratified in 
1951, It is not much of an 
exaggeration to say that, 
apart from recourse to the 



press and the threat of civil 
litigation, the European 
C ourt is now the only 
effective check on arbitrary 
g jvermnent in Britain. Yet, 
faking years to invoke and 
e curring heavy legal costs, it 
ii a desperate remedy for the 
£ ritish citizen with a 
grievance. 

A growing body of opinion 
i -cognises the need to impose 
c anstitutional limitations on 
< ur current system of parli- 
i icntary absolutism. A bill 
imposed by Lord -Lester to 
iicorporate the European 
( onvention into British law 
1 as passed through the upper 
louse, having received the 
i opport of the law lords. Seri- 
c us concern about the concen- 
t ration of unaccountable 
I ewer In Britain is not, as the 


rightwing chattering classes 
often maintain, the preserve 
of a privileged minority. Polls 
conducted by the Joseph 
Rowntree Trust and Mori 
show that nearly 80 per cent 
of Britons think we need a bill 
of rights. Yet it is a certainty 
that Lord Lester's bill will be 
killed when it reaches the 
Commons. This illuminates 
the central Irony of constitu- 
tional reform in Britain today 
— that it has no prospect of 
success unless political power 
changes hands. 

fy>ngritT rtinnal reform Will 
deliver better government in 
Britain only if it develops 
from a stable political consen- 
sus which has decisively 
rejected the ideas and policies 
of the New Right. No such 
consensus will exist as long 


as one of the two great politi- 
cal parties in the land is di- 
vided in its attitude to Europe 
and contains a powerful mi- 
nority whose tacit agenda is 
withdrawal from the Euro- 
pean Union. Eurosceptics be- 
lieve — no doubt rightly, from 
their perspective — that, 
since it conditions every as- 
pect of law and policy, Brit- 
ain's relations with Europe 
are the hinge on which all 
fundamental constitutional 
issues now turn. The Guard- 
ian's legal triumph at the 
European Court in Luxem- 
bourg in successfully chal- 
lenging the culture of secrecy 
which surrounds the Euro- 
pean Union's most powerful 
legislative body, the un- 
elected Council of Ministers 
(reported on October 20 by 


John Carvel, who brought his 
case as a private citizen with 
the Guardian's support), de- 
serves to be hailed by all who 
care for open government and 
freedom of Information. Will 
these Include, as they should , 
Enrosceptlcs who have at- 
tacked European Institutions 
for their closed and secretive 
character? 

The most effective way to 
limit arbitrary government In 
Britain Is to make the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human 
Rights a part of British law 
which can be directly invoked 
in British courts. It is obvious 
that incorporating the Con- 
vention into British law will 
be' resisted by those who see 
any development of European 
institutions as a threat to 
national sovereignty, and 
who see our membership of 
the European Union as a curb 
on Britain’s freedom to trade 
in world markets. As long as 
this New Right tendency 
within the Conservatives ex- 
ercises a veto over European 
policy there can be no mean- 
ingful and lasting reform of 
the British constitutions. The 
Tory right’s opposition to in- 
corporating the European 
Convention, like its opposi- 
tion to devolution of govern- 
ment within Britain and its 
support for the proliferation 
of Next Steps Agencies, is a 
natural application of its neo- 
liberal philosophy. 

New Right ideology insists 
that any freedom apart from 
that of mar ket «nVumg a is 
suspect or bogus. It aims to 
create a sm all , cent ralised , 
authoritarian state, powerful 
enough to put down resis- 
tance to the extension of mar- 
ket freedoms, resistant to pop- 
ular scrutiny and deaf to 
demands for openness and 
voice. So long as *hi« New 
Right ideology is dominant in 
the Conservative Party, con- 
stitutional reform aiming at 
political institutions that are 
inclusive and responsive will 
be unachievable in Britain in 
any deep and enduring form. 

A new constitutional, settle- 
ment in Britain will arise 
only from a new political 
settlement in which the neo- 
liberal right has been perma- 
nently - marginalised. Those 
who hope to insulate the lib- 
eral freedoms they value from 
political conflict by entrench- 
ing them constitutionally are, 
in our historical context, 
trading in illusions. The risks 
of a political culture In which 
one of Hie great political par* 
ties is divided against itself 
are not imaginary. They were 
the risks incurred by Labour 
in the early eighties, and they 
will be real and deadly it in 
the wake of defeat, the Tories 
are wholly captured by the 
right Such political risks 
cannot be conjured away by 
legal or constitutional de- 
vices. Only file experience of 
repeated electoral defeat will 
drive tbe New Right back to 
the margins of Conservative 
politics. We are in the uncom- 
fortable position of having 
lost our old constitution with- 
out acquiring a new one. 
There will not be a new con- 
stitutional settlement in Brit- 
ain until the political battle 
against the New Right has 
been won. 


Hold the vision, 
the values and 
the six goals 



Paul' Foot 


I HEARD on very good au- 
thority during the summer 
that the Learmont report 
on prisons was finished; and 
that Home Secretary Michael 
Howard had postponed publi- 
cation until after • the Tory 
conference. Hey presto. Tbe 
report appeared on the first 
weekday after tbe conference. 

Why the delay? Was Mr 
Howard worried about the ef- 
fect tbe report might have on 
his precious reactionary rant 
to the conference? 

For months he had been 
working on those delicate per- 
orations about how marvell- 
ous our prisons are for those 
who so there and for those 
who don't He could hardly 
have got away with this 
drivel If his department had 
just published General Lear- 
monfs broadside. 

The general's prose does 
not err on the side of clarity 
or elegance, but he leaves no 
doubt that the Prisons 
Agency has been an unmiti- 
gated disaster. The agency 
was bom out cf Tory politi- 
cians' apprehension. Lord 
Waddington, then Home Sec- 
retary, never recovered from 
having to accept direct res- 
ponsibility ' for the 
Strangeways riots of 1990. His 
successor Kenneth Baker set 
up the agency to protect 
Home Secretaries from prison 
cock-ups. Baker's successor, 
Kenneth Clarke, picked 
Derek Lewis as dlrector-gen- 
eraL Lewis was tbe obvious 
man for the job since he had 
absolutely no experience of 
prisons. Morale in the prison 
service, Learmont reports, is 
at rock bottom. As with so 
many other botched privati- 
sations, wanapnimt bureau- 
cracy and its hideous new 
language is even more para- 
lysing than in the old Home 
Office days. The general has 
some fun measuring the 
paper mountain- which de- 
scends every day on the pris- 
ons from the agency. The 
agency's corporate plan for 
1994-97, he notes, includes M a 
vision, five values, six goals, 
seven strategic priorities and 
eight KPIs”. Excuse me, 
KPIs? These are “key perfor- 
mance indicators” whose 
main purpose is . to enable 
managers to pay themselves 
more money. Perhaps that's 
■why an important question — 
do prisoners commit more 
crimes when they get out? — 
is not even included as a test 
of performance. 

Poor Mr Howard’s big mo- 
ment at conference would 
have been ruined by a report 
which reveals that the prison 
service has no idea what they 
are doing. Are they reforming 


the prisons, as Lord Woolf 
suggested they should after 
Strangeways? Or are they, as 
anyone listening to Howard at 
Blackpool would assume, 
turning prisons into over- 
crowded cesspools into which 
society vengefully and sadisti- 
cally casts its criminals? 

No doubt when Howard ap- 
pointed a general to write the 
report, he expected the usual 
up-and-down-the-wicket 
“bash the prisoner” rhetoric. 
Instead, the Learmont report 
calls for more home visits, 
and even for television sets in 
the cells. How could poor Mr 
Howard risk, on the very 
morning of his great speech, 
the inevitable Sun headline 
“Free TV! All Mods for 
Cons!' 7 His only hope was to 
postpone the report and hope 
no one would notice the 
contradictions. 

THE GIGGLING welcome on 
the Labour benches for Alan 
Howarfh, the MP elected as a 
Tory for Stratford-on-Avon, 
was feintly disgusting. The 
British parliament Is meant 
to be a representative democ- 
racy. A candidate who 
changes the party for which 
he stood for election can 
plainly no longer represent 
that constituency without, at 
the very least, immediately 
standing again for the new 
party. A candidate who does 
not do so Is a coward or a 
rharlatem or both. 

“GAY HEALING” is the sex- 
ual equivalent of ethnic 
^panning just as the ethnic 
cleanser believes the best way 
to deal with other races is to 
get rid of them, the gay healer 
imagines that homosexuality 
is an illness which should and 
can be obliterated. Gay heal- 
ing has been popular on the 
wilder fringes of evangelical 
Christianity in the US, and 
has been subsidised in Brit- 
ain by an unlikely benefactor. 
This month’s Gay Times 
reveals that the Jerusalem 
Trust, which distributes 
money to charity from the 
multi-million pound Salis- 
bury family, gave £22.000 to 
the True Freedom Trust, 
which practises gay healing. 
The True Freedom Trust was 
exposed in August on ITV’s 
Big Story, in. which three gay 
men revealed that as part of 
their “healing therapy" they 
bad been sexually fondled by 
the trust’s male counsellors. 

Hartley Booth, Tory MP for 
Finchley, a trustee of the Je- 
rusalem Trust says he knew 
nothing of this donation, and 
would have opposed it if he 
had. He refereed me to “the 
Salisbury a” — two other 
trustees are Sir Tim Salis- 
bury. Tory MP for Hove, and 
his wife Susan. But at the 
trust there was a very firm 
“no comment”. 

I think Sir Tim Lady 
Sainsbury owe us an explana- 
tion; and an assurance that 
the family fortune will never 
again support such awful 
bigotry. After all. Sir Tim has 
only reoently been knighted 
— “for political and charita- 
ble services". 


OUR 

AIR CON 
IS 

NO CON. 
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Sir Kingsley Amis 




From angiy young man to old devil 


K ingsley Amis 
has died at the 

age of 73 certain 

of his place up 
alongside P G 
Wodehouse, Evelyn Waugh 
and Anthony Powell among 
the English comic masters of 
the 20th century. 

His achievement as a novel- 
ist tended to obscure his very 
considerable accomplish- 
ments as a poet. Amis was, in 
fact, a fully subscribed mem- 
ber of that Increasingly rare 
sp ec ies, the all-round man of 
letters. He wrote every thing , 
from advertising copy to res- 
taurant reviews, radio plays 
to television scripts, political 
polemic — on behalf of both 
left and right — to literary 
criticism, science fiction to a 
James Bond seqoeL His style 
was rich, acute and fastidious, 
and unmistakably his own. 

Amis's output was prodi- 
giously' large as well as vari- 
ous: 24 novels, more than a 
dozen collections of poetry, 
short stories and criticism 
and a large miscellany of 
other work, including vol- 
umes on drink, politics and 
himself — his Memoirs. 

It was a perverse measure 
of his standing that, while he 
was knighted. Amis received 
no honorary doctorate from 
any university, nnlfkp his 
friend the poet Philip Larkin 
who notched up half a dozen. 
Amis was not much admixed 
in acad e mic circles where be 
was seen as having commit- 
ted several vulgar errors: he 
was popular, he was politi- 
cally incorrect, he wrote too 
much. Furthermore, no don- 
nish exegesis was required to 
unravel the meanings of his 
fiction: it spoke for itself. 
Worse still, he came to think 
not much of the Eng Lit trade 
he bad once practised hims elf 
and didn't mind saying so. 

Time will judge, but it will 
surely decide that the knight- 
hood was the juster verdict. 
Amis's wit, shrewdness and 
verbal dexterity, his ability to 
turn quite unexceptional 
characters and situations into 
something very much larger 
and more memorable, die 
sheer pleasure of reading him 
— with regular breaks in 
which to bawl with laughter 
— will ensure that be is read 
■ when more fashionable writ- 
ers are forgotten. Or he will 
be read so long as ordinary, 
intelligent people still care 
about fiction of quality. 

In art as in life. Amis was 
unable to conceal his feelings. 
If he was bored, he showed it 
in a frown and if he was 
amused he laug h ed hugely. 
His books reflected his cur- 
rent preoccupations, what- 
ever they might be. As a 
result his fiction tracks 
closely changes in the morals 
and manners of his times, 
from Lucky Jim Dixon's hap- 
less fumblings in the mid- 
1950s to the permissiveness of 
the 1960s and the uncertain- 
ties beyond. As a moving pic- 
ture of middle-class relations 
between the sexes in the 
second half of the 20th cen- 
tury, his novels are un- 
matched. But they also track 
change that was going on in- 
side Amis himself. Early 
Amis heroes may not have 
thought much of their jobs or 
their bosses, but they cer- 
tainly had an appetite for 
pleasure, especially in 
women. The later novels are 
frill of a sense of disintegra- 
tion and disillusion, with 
women especially. Taken as a 
whole, the sequence of his 
novels reflect with remark- 
able clarity the movement in 
Amis's own feelings as he 
moved from youth to age. 

In later years the real sensi- 
tivity of his work seemed - 
sometimes to be lost to sight 
beneath his image, that of an 
arch -reactionary, misogynist, 
boozer and scourge of moder- 
nities in all things from poet- 
ry to restaurant food. It was 
easy to depict him in blixnp- 
ish red-face, staring apoplecti- 
cally and uncomprehendingly 
out of file Garrick Club bar at 
the fools in the street below. 
Amis was by then a frilly I 



The garden of good and evil . . . Kingsley Amis, seen in academic circles as having committed several vulgar errors — he was popular, politically incorrect and he wrote too much 


committed conservative who, 
for example, admired almost 
everything about Lady 
Thatcher except her treat- 
ment of the universities, for 
which he thought Oxford was 
quite right to withhold the 
honorary degree it custom- 
arily offers any of its gradu- 
ates who become prime min- 
ister. But Amis also liked to 
be seen in a strong light. If he 
was to be conservative, let 
him be thorough-going about 
it Should a journalist call to 
ask his views on some matter 
of the day, he would get a 
robust answer or a flea In his 
ear. Besides, strong opinions 
were likely to annoy people 
and were therefore much 
more ftin to hold. 

He believed that, when at 
the typewriter, absolute integ- 
rity should prevalL But when 
a writer came to sell himself 
and his wares in the market- 
place, more or less anything 
went. He made mischief on 
his own behalf and in doing 
so did some mischief to his 
own reputation. 

A MIS’S prime mo- 
tive in moving to 
the right from the 
communism of his 
youth was his de- 
testation of communist tyr- 
anny, something he thought 
postwar intellectuals far too 
easily ignored. But there 
remained a strong thread of 
continuity In his beliefs and 
attitudes, deriving from his 
lower middle class origins in 
Norbury, south-west London. 

As seen from here, much of 
the world appeared to be dom- 
inated by snobberies and ex- 
clusivities which Amis came 
to detest, in literary no less 
than social or political affairs. 
Culture as the possession of a 
class was just as repellent to 
him as such a class's hold on 
other kinds of power. Why 
should literature be fenced off 
like a private estate? It should 
be accessible to alL 
Amis was. at the same time, 
powerfully attracted by popu- 
lar culture, the films, jazz, 
detective stories and science 
fiction that competed for his 
attention during his child- 
hood in the 1930s. If “high- 
brow” art was to keep its 
primacy over the “lowbrow" 
variety, then it, too, must 


entertain. It was not much 
fun. he would say. to rea<j a 
book you had to read another 
book to understand. 

Literature at first seemed to 
be the possession of the tradi- 
tional upper class. Later, it 
appeared to have fallen into 
the hands of another class, of 
professional pseuds and 
trend-hounds and poseurs of 
all kinds who fenced them- 
selves off behind obscurities 
and so kept ordinary people 
at a respectfully admiring dis- 
tance. These new masters of 
the literary circus may have 
been as humble in their ori- 
gins as Amis, but the exclu- 
siveness they created in their 
field was not so very different 
from that contrived by the old 
upper class in its. 

Latterly Amis rarely read 
anything new that could be 
described as “literary” fic- 
tion. Even the much ac- 
claimed novels of his son 
Martin were more glanced at 
than read. Thrillers were 
more acceptable because they 
had old-fashioned strengths, 
like plots and characters. 
They might not promise a 
great deal but they delivered 
what they promised. And 
they were not boring, to Amis 
almost the worst thing in lit- 
erature or people. 

Amis was in favour of elites 
because be was in favour of 
excellence. But elites should 
earn their status by their 
achievement not by inheri- 
tance or by becoming one of 
the self-appointed "experts” 
who laid down the law for 


everybody else. The increas- 
ing dominance of such “ex- 
perts’' in literature as in poli- 
tics does much to explain 
Amis's steady drift towards 
conservatism. As someone 
who owed his own education 
to scholarships and had then 
gone on to heroine a universi- 
ty teacher, he particularly de- 
tested what he saw as file 
vandalism of the Labour edu- 
cation secretary Anthony 
Crosland in destroying the 
grammar schools — in Amis’s 
view a typical piece of both 
intellectual and social class 
arrogance. 

Amis was bom in Clapham, 
south London, to Peggy and 
William Amis, a mustard 
manufacturer's clerk em- 
ployed at Colman's office in 
the City- As an only child 
Amis was both cossetted and 
ordered about The domestic 
atmosphere was warm but 
smothering. Perhaps as a 
result Amis in his early teens 
began to suffer from the anxi- 
eties and panic attacks that 
were to dog him intermit- 
tently all his life. He suffered 
bouts of "depersonalisation" 
— a feeling that he was no 
lo n ger there — and came to 
fear travelling in lifts or un- 
derground trains or being left 
at night in an empty house. 
After being treated to a flip 
around Croydon Aerodrome 
in 1932 Amis vowed never to 
fly again and never did. 

He went to the City of Lon- 
don School on the Thames at 
Blackfriars. Here he found 
the education both rigorous 



Booker Prize winner 


‘He made to tear 
up his manuscript, 
but held his hand at 
the thought of the 
hours that had gone 
into it, and the 
other thought that 
he would go back 
to it another day 
and transform it, 
make something 
wonderful of it For 
now, he could not 
sit still.’ 

The Old Devils. 1986 


and liberal: rigorous in its 
concentration on a traditional 
curriculum but Liberal in 
finding time for art and 
music, as well as being en- 
tirely hospitable to min orities 
like Catholics and Jews. 
Among Amis's rightwing atti 
tildes there was never a hint 
of racism. 

Amis won an English 
scholarship to St John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. Soon after he 
went up in 1941 he met Philip 
Larkin with wham he fanned 
the most important friend- 
ship of his life. At Oxford they 
mostly fooled about with 
other undergraduates: drink- 
ing, listening to jazz, behav- 
ing badly. Their personal 
friendship ripened later. Lar- 
kin gave Amis detailed advice 
on his first novel. Lucky Jim, 
but Amis did not ask for his 
help with a novel again- Nor 
did they much discuss liter- 
ary matters. Amis had little 
taste for this, except when 
teaching students. He be- 
lieved the business of a novel- 
ist was to write novels, not 
talk about them. Their influ- 
ence on each other was 
mostly indirect: when writing 
they would have the other as 
invisible audience whose ap- 
proval each most wanted. 
After four Oxford terms, 
Amis was summoned to the 
army, commissioned and as- 
signed as a signaimaster to 
Second Army headquarters. 
l a n d in g In Normandy at the 
end of June 1944. hts first 
visit abroad. Being abroad 
with the army was all right 
because there were colleagues 
and a purpose, but Amis 
never did much warm to 
being abroad as a civilian on 
holiday, though he liked 
America, where he taught at 
Princeton and Nashville, very 
much indeed. 

Amis’s army Job was to or- 
ganise signals traffic and he 
saw no action at first hand. 
But the army enlarged his 
understanding of people and 
the world. Idealism in politics 
was no longer enough since 
all around him he saw men 
relentlessly pursuing their 
own interests. Besides, the 
world was too complicated to 
be organised according to the 
easy formulas of le ft win g poli- 
tics. Imagine the Fabian Soci- 
ety, say, or the General Post 


l 

Office mounting the Invasion 
of Europe! When Amis 
returned to Oxford] on early 
release in 1945 hej was no 
longer the conmumipt he had 
been when he left, though he 
did not vote for a Tory gov- 
ernment until 1970. 

In 1946 Amis met the 17 
year-old Hilary (always Hilly) 
Bard well, a model at the Rus 
kin School of Art} In an 
Oxford coffee-shop. ;She be- 
came pregnant, they married 
and Philip was bom l in 1948. 
In 1948. with a first to his 
credit. Amis becamd a Jec- 
■ turer at the university college 
in Swansea. 




IS first serious at- 
tempt at a novel. 
The Legacy, was 
turned down by 
several publish- 
ers, but his second. Lucky 
Jim, was welcomed by Gol- 
lan cz. Its publication in 1954 
was a great success, winning 
a Somerset Maugham Award, 
and thereafter Amis’s literary 
reputation was ' rarely in 
doubt. He became Identified 
with literary movements — 
the Movement and the Angry 
Young Men — but he never 
saw these as much more than 
labels pinned on him by jour- 
nalists in search of trends, hi 
1961 Amis left Swansea for a 
fellowship at Peterhouse. He 
came to think of his years in 
Wales as the happiest pf his 
life and In file 1980s and 1990s 
always went back to Swansea 
when his beloved Girrick 
Club closed in the snmrfier. 

But Amis stayed in Cam- 
bridge only two years, finding 
university social life unbear- 
ably formal and his teaching 
load enjoyable but, if properly 
done, too engrossing to leave 
enough energy over for ’writ- 
ing. He resigned and rented a 
house in Majorca — being 
abroad an unlikely place, but 
Robert Graves would be a 
near -neighbour — planning 
to try writing there full-time 
for a year. 

But his plans were aborted. 
Amis had started an affair 
with the novelist Elizabeth 
Jane Howard, whom he had 
met while taking part in a 
s eminar on sex In literature 
at the Cheltenham Literary 
Festival, of which she was 
director. This was far from 


the first affair he had got 
involved in since marrying 
Hilly, ‘But It was the first in 
which he openly took the 
other woman away with him 
on holiday. 

When he returned he found 
that Hilly had fofcon the chil- 
dren — there were now three, 
Philip, Martin and Sally — off 
to the house in Majorca. Amis 
rejoined Howard in London 
and stayed with her, and 
when he and Hilly were div- 
orced they married. They 
were at first romantically 
happy but after a few years 
file marriage began to disinte- 
grate. In 1980, Howard "bolt- 
ed" — her own word. She 
offered to come back if Amis 
would give up drinking com- 
pletely but he refused. It 
wasn’t that he couldn't — 
soon afterwards he stopped 
for six months following an 
accident and a spell in hospi- 
tal — but he had always 
drunk a lot and thought total 
abstinence an intolerable de- 
mand which he would resent 
for ever if he agreed to it 

Amis very much did not 
like being left alone in his 
large house in Hampstead but 


Birthdays 


Prof Graeme Barker, ar- 
chaeologist, 49; Johnny Car- 
son, chat show veteran, 70; 
George Cohen, former foot- 
baller, 56; Maj Edwina Co- 
ven, HM Lieutenant, City of 
London, 74; John Craven, 
banker, chairman, Morgan 
Grenfell, 55; Maggi Hum- 
bling, painter. 50; Lord Hunt 
of Tan worth, former Cabinet 
secretary. 76; Iverach Mc- 
Donald, journalist, 87; Pele. 
footballer, 55; Lord 
Remnant, president, YMCA, 
former chairman. National 
Provident Institution, 65; Sir 
Ralph Riley, agriculturalist 
71: Anita Roddick, founder 
and proprietor. The Body 
Shop, 53; Gerry Robinson, 
chief executive, Granada 
Group. 47; George Rylands 
CH, Shakespearean scholar, 
93; Baroness Tram pington . 
Conservative Whip, House of 
Lords, 73: Baroness Young, 
former minister of state. For- 
eign Office, 69. 
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his sons soon came up with 
an alternative. Why did he 
not establish a new home 
with Hilly and her third hus- 
band, Lord Kilmarnock? They 
were short of money, he of 
company; it made sense. The 
household — like something 
out of an Iris Murdoch novel, 
as Amis would say — was not 
without its tensions. But in 
divided quarters, it survived 
intact until Amis's death. 

1)16 1980s and 1990s were 
scarcely happy, age and 
Amis's anxious spirit did not 
allow for contentment, but 
they were far from miserable. 
Amis developed a routine: 
work, lunch at the Garrick, a 
sleep, more work, television, 
supper, books, bed. His div- 
orce from Hilly was always 
his deepest regret, but she 
was around and the three 
children not far away. And he 
continued to write almost to 
the end. What more could he 
hope for? 


Eric Jacobs 

Kingsley Amis's biographer 


Kingsley Amis, writer, bom April 
16. 1922; died October 22. 1995 


Death Notices 


CMBE8MAN. Pr of— » or Dudtay Fredrick, 
dtadpaaeofufly a) Ctowa and Westmin- 
ster Hospital on 1«h October 1325. WW to 
Mtfy niHMd by family and Ms many 
trlendm Funeral semes will to field on 
Wednesday asm October 1995 at ZOOpm at 
5® London Cremator Kan. Rowan 

Road. Streatham. 3W16. No iknwii please 
bU donations If desired should be sent to 

Lamer & Son Funeral Directors. 0171 223 
6432. 


In Memoriam 


SAUWnsa*. Ms i a nan oi quality and 
pentta character. It's a years yet still tw 
to !or * VWT twasod. Mum. Dad 
and Barbara. 


Memorial Services 


PROFESSOR a W WUkhnon. A Itonksohr- 
mo serwtea in celebration « he Ida d 
WCfwaor Andrew Wood WHUnson CSE. 
constant paediatric surgeon. w.U ba told 
at the Church o! St George Tto Marti*. 
Oueen Square. London wci. at noon on 
Wedneaday November 29 1995 . AH are 

WBlOOfnQ. 
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Jackdaw 



Chips for all 

I WANT any computer pro- 
gram that my students andl 
work on to delight me with its 
cleverness. I want it to out- 
clever its programmers. But, 
at the same time, if after 10 or 
20 years of work my program 
composed a great novel, made 
a series of great mathemati- 
cal discoveries, or wrote lots 
of great one-liners, I would be 
terribly distressed. 

I feel the human spirit is 
infinitely more complex than 
anything that we're going to 
be able to create in the short 
run. And if we somehow did 
createitintheshortrun.it 
would mean that we aren’t so 

complex after alL'and that 


we’ve all been tricking our- 
selves. 

Take music. Some of my 
favourite composers are Cho- 
pin, Bach and Faur6. There is 
something so deep about 
them. 

Or take Billie Holiday, 
singing with some of her ac- 
companists in the 1930s — 
playing and Improvising. 
Now. if all that incredible poi- 
gnancy turns out to be some- 
thing that can be mass mar- 
keted on a chip, it will destroy 
my image of something very 
deep and sacred to the human 
spirit riijust have to eat my 
words and say, “Well. I guess 
all that complexity was just 
another kind of circuitry we 
can manufacture.” You want 
to write some new Bach 
music? Just type in b-a-c-h, 
hit carriage return, and. five 
min utes later, you’ll have a - 
whole new Mass. 

If that were the case, I 
would be devastated. If such 

winrin nf infinite ffllhfflity fllld 

complexity and emotional 
depth could be trivialised by 
a small chip, it would destroy 
my sense of what humanity is 
about — what humans are 
about, what love is about. 


what caring about people is 
about, and what humour is. 
Douglas Bofstodter. author Qf 
the Influential seventies book 
GOdei, Esther. Bath: An Eter- 
nal Golden Braid. interviewed 
in Wired magazine. Hof- 
stadter's second book, the enter- 
tainingly titled Fluid Concepts 
and Creative Analogies: Com- 
puter Models of the Fundamen- 
tal Mechanisms qf Thought, 
has recently been published. 

In vogue 

1. YOU can go into Liberty’s 
young designer rooms and. 
not feel intimidated because 
you are on air-kissing terms 
with most of the designers 
stocked. 

2. YOU can locate the supply 
of promo T-shirts at any fash- 
ion show and steal them. 

3. YOU have had peasants 
laughing at you in the street 
on at least three separate 
occasions. 

4. YOU ran a “very success- 
fbl” night at a club but then 
“ceased to be challenged by 
it” any longer. 

5. YOU possess and carry a 
portfolio even though it only 
contains photos of your cat 


6. YOUR name is already 
crossed off the guest list when 
you get to a club. 

7. YOU visit your local DSS 
office once every two weeks 
and give them your 

autograph. 

8. YOU roll Bjfirk “Bjurk”. 

9. YOU can say "Dahling, you 
look wonderful" in 
Esperanto. 

10. PEOPLE borrow your . 

house to be in Hello! 

The essential guide for London 
Fashion Week, from Blow 's SO 
Ways To Tell You Ye In 
Fashion. 

Sweet home 

TO OUR Guests 
In ancient times there was 
a prayer for “the stranger 
within our gates”. 

. Because this hotel tea 
human institution to serve 
people, and not solely a 
money making organisation, 
we hope that God will grant 
you peace and rest while you 
are under our roof. 

May this suite and hotel be 
your “second" home. May 
those you love be near you in 
thoughts and dreams. Even 
though we may not get to 


know you. we hope that you 
will be comfortable and 
happy as if you were in your 
own house. 

May the business that 
brought you our way prosper. 
May every can you make and 
every message you receive 
add to your joy. When you 
leave, may your journey be 
safe. 

We are all travellers, from 
"birth to death" we travel be- 
tween the eternities. May 
these days be pleasant for 
you, profitable for society, 
helpful for those you meet 
and a joy to those who know 
and love you best 
Blessings from your 
friends and the people who 
serve you at The Heritage 

fan 

The welcome messagejrom the 
Heritage Inn, Great Falls. 
Montana, reprinted in 
Esquire. 

Flying fish 

FOLLOWING a recent be- 
reavement we would like to 
know why fish jump out of 
small aquariums? 

A query to the Last Word sec- 
tion of the New Scientist 


Woof woof 

Thanks for stopping by the 
Dollar Dog Web site! 

Please allow me to tell you 
about my unique new course. 
A course about something 
very few people have ever 
heard of! Although there are 
thousands of “treasure hunt- 
ers’* out there, only a handful 
have figured out how to find 
actual cash. They're doing it 
using their DOGS! Did you 



Puffs . . . and Blow 


know that 3 billion dollars in 
cash disappears from circula- 
tion every single year in the 
United States? Some of this 
money is hidden by people 
with “ulterior motives”, and 
some of It is simply lost Of . 
course, people also hide 
money to keep it away from 
business partners, the gov- 
ernment, spouses and greedy 
heirs. 

Dogs have been trained for 
decades to find illegal drugs 
and explosives — even illegal 
fruits and vegetables, be- 
cause a dog can be trained to 
sniff out anything— includ- 
ing cash from any country in 

the world. Even the new 
United States currency won’t 
be a problem for dogs to fimf 
That’s because currency has 

a very distinct smelladog can 

easily detect Take out an old 

dollar bill and take a whiff 

assess?** 

while, the smell of money 
pene trates whatever it is 

stored in, and if your do* is 

-tain*, heoT^e 
will be able to find it! 

Another use for the family pet. 


from the Dollar Dog Website 
on the Internet 

Doing God 

WE DO theology when we 

sing a new song from South 
Africa; when the flowers are 
arranged, and when they are 
absen t during Lent; when 
women are ordained priest 
and when they are not; when 
a homosexual priest lives 
with his or her partner; when 
someone chooses a celibate 
lifestyle; when a parochial 
church council discusses 
Islam with an imam; when 
churchwardens draw up a list 
of rules for people who bor- 
row the church building; 
when Peggy rings the church 
bed. 

Theology explained by Focus, 
the magazine of the Southwark 
diocese in London, reprinted in 
the Church Times. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. E- 
mailjaekdaw@guardian- 
.co.uk.; fax 0171-723 43S6: Jack- 
daw. The Guardian, 119 
Farrington Road. London 
EC1RSER. 


Dan Glaister 
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CBI row adds 
to Clarke’s 


THE ECONOMICS PAGE 1 1 1 


dilemma 


Richard Thoma s 



ITTER Internal div- 
ision have opened 
(up at the Confedera- 
tion of British Indus- 
try over the state of the econo- 
my, with a growing number 
of bosses warning behind 
closed doors that a slump may 
be just around the comer. 

The official view of the em- 
ployers' organisation — to be 
announced tomorrow — is 
that a recent slowdown in the 
pace of growth signals a 
pause in the recovery. 

But members of the power- 
ful economic affairs commit- 
tee warned in-house econo- 
mists last week that uni**-** 
domestic demand picks up. a 
full-blown recession could be 
on the cards. 

With government estimates 
for GDP growth thte morning 
expected to show a further 
softening in the economy, the 
CBI row underlines the di- 
lemma faced by the Chancel- 
lor as he prepares the Budget 
for November 28. 

Kenneth Clarke met minis- 
ters and officials on Friday at 
Domeywood, his country res- 
idence, to thrash out options 
amid growing pressure to 
please disgruntled voters and 
placate the financial markets 
and business. 

A drop in the rate of expan- 
sion will encourage demands 
fbr a giv ea way budget to 
boost spending, but slower 
growth win also hit Treasury 
tax revenues and pul addi- 
tional pressure on borrowing. 

Last week the British-! 
Chambers of Commerce cau- 
tioned that putting money In 
consumers' pockets could fuel 


Slowdown or slump? 

Annual percentage change in GDP. 
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inflation. The Chancellor also 
feces growing pressure from 
his own Treasury advisers 
and City economists to resist 
backbench calls for tax cuts 
given the poor state of the 

p nhli r flnani^ n, 

Professor Alan Sudd, chief 
economic adviser to the Trea 
stay, is said to he opposed to 
budget giveaways and may 
quit if his advice is ignored. 

In -an interview with the 
BBC yesterday, Mr Clarke 
said: “There will be no tax 
cuts if we cannot afford it . . . 
and if it is not in the public 
interest.” - 

Mr Clarke admitted that 
revenues had* been blown off 
course by weaker growth, 
with VAT receipts hit by slug- 
gish high-street spending and 
income tax takings below ex- 
pectations because of sub- 
dued wage growth. 

The CBTs Pay Databank 
survey, published today, 
shows that manufacturing 
pay deals struck between July 
and September averaged 3.5 
per cent, virtually unchanged 
cm the 3.4 per cent recorded in 
the preceding three months. 

Because less cash is flowing 
into the nation's coffers, the 
Treasury has been forced to 
borrow more from the finan- 
cial markets. The Public Sec- 
tor Borrowing Requirement 
is now expected to overshoot 
its £23.5 billion forecast by at 
least £5 billion. 

The disappointing PSBR 
out turn for the first half of 
the 1995-96 financial year is 
fuelling market doubts about 
the wisdom of a taxrcutting 
budget — and helped to ex 


plain foe gilt market's mien- 

j 

thusiastlc response to last 

• i ■bSSL. 

month’s £3 billion auction of 

■nrorriHvm 

Government debt 
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All eyes will be on foe 


repeat side on Wednesday for 
any signs of renewed 

jJH 

misgivings. 

Labour seized on the Chan- 


cellor’s comments as an ad- 
mission of failure. Shadow 
chancellor Gordon Brown 
said: “Fbr the first time Ken 
Clarke has been forced to ad- 
mirborrowing will be higher 
than predicted and that tax 
revenues have dropped be- 
cause of a faltering 
economy." 

• An incorrect internet 
address was given last week 
fbr the Institute for Fiscal 
Studies. The correct server is: 
(httpy/wwwl. ife.org.uk/) 


Euro euphoria 
grips industry 


Stephen Bates in 
Florence attends 
laboured launch 
of shaky alliance 


w* 


[TH a fanfare of 
' trumpets and all the 
pageantry that Flor- 
ence could muster, the 
great and the good of 
Europe’s employers and 
trade unions warmly 
greeted the opening of the 
first European- Centre for 
Industrial Relations on 
Friday. 

Toasted with platitudi- 
nous speeches dragging out 
for more than two hours, 
the centre’s role is nebu- 
lous but symbolic of a 
growing concern about em- 
ployers that they need to 
collaborate more closely 
with employees to produce 
Improved competitiveness 
nd economic growth by 
the torn of the century. 

Dnder the balefbl gaze of 
assorted Renaissance statu- 
ary. consisting largely of 
men hacking each other to 
bits In mortal combat, em- 
ployers' leaders and trade 
unionists in the grand hall 
of the Palazzo Vecchio 
pledged themselves to col- 
laboration and all but un- 
dying friendship. 

The two-day jamboree, 
attended by the European 
president, Jac- 
ques Santer, and his prede- 
cessor, Jacques Delors, 
even produced a joint decla- 
ration promising a con- 
certed effort to halve unem- 
ployment by the year 2000, 
a process that would mean 
the creation of II million 
jobs in the next four years. 

The mood of complacency 
was not dented by the 
warning of Alex Tnotman, 
head of the European div- 
ision of Ford, in London 
last week that the Euro- 
pean car industry feces a 
new threat of competition 
from fiie aggressive manu- 
fecturersoftbeFarEast • 
Roth sides in Florence 
viewed with scepticism the 
chances of halving unem- 
ployment- Francois Peri- 
got, a former soap sales- 
man, head of Unilever In 
France and president ofUn- 
ka. the employers’ organi- 
sation, said dlsmlssively 
that with economic 
recovery fragile there was 
no harm in hoping. 

The European industrial 
relations centre, in a medi- : 


eval monastery amid the 
olive groves above Flor- 
ence, will host EC-ftmded 
conferences and training 
seminars for trade union- 
ists and employers. 

In the turgid language of 
its brochure — an indica- 
tion In itself that its role is 
not yet folly defined — it 
will be “an expression of 
the will to favour the mu- 
tual understanding of sys- 
tems relative to industrial 
relations, of collective ne- 
gotiations and practices in 
the light of the new social 
and economic challenges 
caused by the internation- 
alisation of the markets 
and European integration”. 

In other words, both sides 
of industry will be able to 
attend courses to discover 
how other member states 
handle industrial disputes 
and negotiations, and to 
learn about the effects of 
European legislation on the 
workplace. 
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employers claimed 
that they had been in- 
terested in closer col- 
laboration for at least 10 
years and have expressions 
of intent on paper in nu- 
merous statements and dec- 
larations to prove it. 

But the trade unions 
pointed only to the reluc- 
tant creation of works 
councils — something 
about which Mr Perigot in- 
sisted he was still sceptical 
— and the impending agree- 
ment on Improved parental 
leave as indications of a 

Europe- wide joint initia- 
tive. The British govern- 
ment has used its Maas- 
tricht opt-out to refuse to 
adopt both. 

Fritz Verzeinitsch, presi- 
dent of the European TUC, 
said: “We believe we must 
contribute together in mak- 
ing an Investment in indus- 
try and society to create 
new jobs and make sure 
profits are not simply 
ploughed into bank ac- 
counts.” 

Mr Perigot added: “Eco- 
nomic health is still fragile. 
We shall remain with our 
fleet on the ground. Confi- 
dence is returning to 
Europe’s citizens but it is 
not yet as strong as it 
should be. Dialogue enables 
us to share many of the 
views we hold and to find 
common ground. 

“We do not feel any in- 
compatibility between com- 
petitiveness and the in- 
creased flexibility of 
working conditions." 



Fleeing the self-made malaise 


Will Hutton 
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T HAS been a bonanza 
year for takeovers, with 
an ertimated increase to 
a record level of over 
£50 bllion for 1995. More 
than e per cent of the London 
equity market has been taken 
over Demerged — a greater 
proportun of business to dis- 
appear ip a year than Hitler 
ever achieved. 

In one way the comparison 
does da stand; actual assets 
have i o t been destroyed: they 
remai — albeit reduced and 
unde new ownership — 
throu. h post- m erger rational- 
isatio: s. But in another sense 
the c mparison is apt The 
impa t of takeover is to 
spreai fear about loss of tnde- 
pende ice across business and 
to cet ent in place the insis- 
tence m high returns to keep 
impa .ent, footloose share- 
holde s happy — with knock- 
on efl irts for investment and 
empk anent that are as de- 
struri ve as any Luftwaffe 
bomb ugraid. 

For while companies have 
swoll n foe profits of invest- 
ment; uid merchant hanks by 
more than £500 million in 
taker rer-related fees, they 
have lot been increasing in- 
vests ait In plant, machinery 
and b hidings. Investment by 
industrial and commercial 
paries in the first half of 
rose by around 1 per cent 
pared to a year earlier. 


It Is true that within that 
total there has been better 
performance by manufactur- 
ing industry, nowadays under 
a quarter of the total, where 
investment in the second 
three months of the year grew 
by 10 per cent compared with 
the same quarter a year ago. 
But manufacturing invest- 
ment should be rising. There 
have not been three years in 
which manufacturing export 
growth and profits have been 
so buoyant for a generation. 

But despite the boom, man- 
ufacturing investment in real 
terms is still well below the 
levels of the' late 1980s, and 
foe rise still leaves invest- 
ment barely sufficient to 
replace worn-out plant, let 
alone to increase capacity. 
Manufacturers, given their 
profits, remain astonishingly 
reluctant Investors — as are 
UK businessmen as a whole. 

Interestingly there is grow- 
ing acceptance of the argu- 
ment that this is linked to the 
structure of our financial sys- 
tem, which however good at 
creating innovative financial 
products is poor at binding 
companies, shareholders and 
financiers into a common 
mission. The frequency of 
hostile takeover is one of the 
most obvious symptoms of 
the British malaise. 

Last week at a debate be- 
tween leading bankers and 
businessmen on the “Great 
Divide” between industry and 
finance organised by solici- 
tors Nabarro Nathanson, foe 
differences between British 
practice and the rest of the 
world were starkly dis- 
played. While Robert Bishof. 
chief executive of fork-lift 
truck makers Lancer Boss 
(now under German owner- 
ship) said his company 
looked for internal rates of a 
return of 8 per cent on new in- j 


vestment. John Gardiner, 
chairman of the Laird Group, 
said he aimed for 20 per cent 

Gardiner's and Bishof s 
replies mirror the survey 
data. Last year, the CBI and 
the Rank of En gland con- 
ducted surveys of the rates of 
return and payback periods 
used by British businessmen. 
Both found that two .thirds 
wanted real rates of return of 
around 20 per cent, and to get 
their money back within two 
or three years. Try raising 
investment with financial cri- 
teria like that! 

The international compari- 
sons show just how unusual 
the British experience is. In 
the US, one leading survey 
found foe average target rate 
of return was around 12 per- 


Here the comforting conclu- 
sion is that If Britain can run 
a low-inflation, stable econo- 
my by continuing wife the 
current policy framewprk, all 
will be well; target rates of 
return will fall and invest- 
ment will rise automatically. 

But there are some awk- 
ward facts for this school to 
negotiate. Mr Gardiner 
reported that his group 
looked for British-style 
returns even in its operations 
in low-inflation Germany. 
Laird Group has 80 per cent of 
its operations overseas; most 
leading British companies 
have over half of their opera- 
tions overseas — and they 
tend to use the demand- 
ing criteria in low and high 
inflation countries alike. 


the direct but Indirect effects 
of takeover at work. British 
banks have to raise equity on 
the stock market through 
rights issues, and if their 
shares offer lower earnings 
and dividend growth than av- 
erage then it would be more 
difficult — and those bench- 
marks are set in a market 
where 6 per cent of equity has 
been acquired fills year. And 
banks, as Lloyds' takeover of 
TSB underlines, are neither 
free from the threat of a bid 
nor any less conscious of foe 
need to keep their share price 
high in case they in turn want 
to make a bid. 

Takeover is so prevalent be- 
cause of foe unique structure 
of share ownership. In UK 
companies, 62 per cent of 


It does not matter that a takeover will not improve management 
of a company’s assets one iota — the incentive is to sell 


cent, with much longer pay- 
back periods. In Germany, 
there is evidence that 
required rates of return are 
even lower — towards the 
8 per cent cited by Robert Bi- 
shof, and with still longer 
payback periods. 

Some react to these figures 
with disbelief. But given foe 
consistency of the survey’s 
evidence, that is too dismis- 
sive. The replies are honest, 
and do reveal very different 
business cultures. 


o 


THERS take at 
face value the ex- 
planations of Brit- 
ish businessmen: 
they want such 
high returns because of their 
experience of British infla- 
tion and economic instability 
— as the Laird Group's Mr 
Gardiner said on Thursday. 


What they all have in com- 
mon, of course, is that their 
shares are quoted in London 
and the bulk of their equity is 
owned by UK institutions. 
You could run the economy 
so it was as stable as a mill- 
pond. but foe legal and insti- 
tutional factors that make 
takeover so tempting and 
easy to Britain would remain 


And it is takeover that is one 
of the key explanations of 
British target rates of return. 

Takeover prompts fear and 
than acts as a transmission 
me chanism across industry 
and commerce so that ever- 
higher returns become foe 
benchmark for ail- For exam- 
ple Keith Whitson, chief exec- 
utive of Midland Bank, part of 
the massive Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank, said that he 
too looked for 15-20 per cent 
rates of return. Here it is not 


shares are owned by finan- 
cial institutions such as pen- 
sion funds and insurance 
companies; in foe US the com- 
parable figure is 80 per cent 
The five mai n shareholders 
on average account for 15 per- 
cent of British companies’ 
equity; even In the US they 
hold 20 per cent, rising to 
37 per cent in Germany. 

Moreover British fund 
managers who control these 
diffuse shareholdings are ter- 
rified that if they do not 
match foe very best invest- 
ment performance they will 
lose their mandate. 

So when a takeover ap- 
proach comes, it is not just 
that every financial institu- 
tion knows there are so many 
other shareholders that their 
vote will not be decisive In 
protecting fixe company's in- 
dependence. they also know 


that if everyone else sells to 
maximise their investment 
performance, so must they. 
Their job is on foe line. 

It does not matter that foe 
evidence is that takeover will 
not improve foe subsequent 
management of the compa- 
ny’s assets one iota; the incen- 
tive is to sell High returns 
and low investment result 
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solution is two- 
pronged. Companies 
need more commit- 
ment from sharehold- 
, and shareholders 
need structures to make it 
possible. The management of 
pension funds needs to be 
more oriented towards the 
long term and independent to 
insulate them from short- 
term pressures. To achieve 
this, all management con- 
tracts should be for fixed, 
non-negotiable periods of 10 
years, and a majority of trust- 
ees should be independent 
Moreover shareholders repre- 
senting, say, a quarter of the 
equity should be legally 
obliged to sit on company 
boards and given incentives 
to stay — perhaps more votes 
and tax concessions related to 
foe period they were oommit- 
ed to foe company. 

There would still be take- 
overs in such a system but 
they would be fewer, and 
agreed. Nor would such pro- 
posals solve all the problems 
of British finance, which 
needs many more reforms 
(for example, of insolvency 
law and foe floating charges 
banks take), but they are a 
necessary precondition for 
change. Until such reforms 
happen, expect a continued 
quest for the highest financial 
returns In the world, and the 
contined rundown of our 
economy and fragmentation 
of our society. 


amont’s curse dogs Chancellor 


Etriefing 


irry Elliott 


URIED away in his res- 
ignation speech of June 
1993, Norman Lament 
mate an interesting point. 

two Conservative chan- 
ceibrs since foe second world 
wa managed to get inflation 
bel w 2 per cent and both 
we ? sacked. 

* r Lament did not need add 
tha he was one of those sacked 
(Peer Thorneycroft was foe 
off >r). His speech was a spec- 
tac tor attack on file Prime 
Mi ister, but, in foe fevered at- 
mo phere of foe time. Mr La- 
ma it’s central point — that 
red icing inflation in Britain Is 
a p etty thankless task — was 
ove -looked. 

The Lamont thesis may be 
tested over the coming 
mo tils. since there is a better 
the i even chance that Ken- 
net i Clarke will become foe 
thi d post-war Conservative 
chancellor to achieve under 
2 p rcent inflation. 

( n foe face of it such a feat | 


indicators 


TOMY — UK* GDP (pret. Q31. 


looks unlikely. The latest set 
of infla tion figures was far 
worse than foe City had been 
expecting, with the impact of 
the drought on seasonal food 
prices and the desire of 
retailers to rebuild profit 
margins pushing up the 
annual rate from 3.6 per cent 
to 3.9 per cent. Mr Clarke's 
preferred measure, which ex- 
cludes mortgages, rose from 
2 A per cent to 3.1 per cent 

Those who have spent the 
three years since Black 
Wednesday predicting an 
explosion in inflation say this 
is a mere foretaste. Prices, 
they argue, are being forced 
higher by rising producer 
prices (increasing at an 
annual rate of 5 per cent), 
which in turn have been rat- 
cheted upwards by sterling’s 
decline this year. 

Add foe gentle rise in pay 
awards over foe past few 
months and foe likely boost to 
consumption from foe Budget 
and underlying inflation is 
well on its way to breach foe 
top end of its 1-4 per cent tar- 
get range. Far from joining 
foe pantheon of low-inflation 
chancellors, Mr Clarke could 
rub shoulders with those Con- 
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servatives who have presided 
over 5 per cent-plus (all of 
them since Tony Barber). 

This argument is based on 
Britain’s woeful inflation re- 
cord of the past 25 years. The 
assumption is that inflation is 
hound to go up because it al- 
ways has — a crude analysis 
that falls to take into account 
that global infla tion has been 
on a downward trend since 
the first oil shock, that foe 
boom-bust cycle of the late 
1980s and early 1990s has af- 
fected behaviour, and that the 
economy is not exactly roar- 
ing away at present 
In addition, the Japanese 
nomy is in the doldrums, 

erica has slowed down, 

u&' weekiy jobless claims twfe tend Germany and France 


look less buoyant than before. 
That suggests a tough time 
for the UK export sector, 
singled out by foe Bank of 
England as the most inflatlon- 
eprone part of the economy. 

At home, personal debt-to- 
income ratios doubled in the 
T&Os, but have remained un- 
changed since, so it is hard to 


see why individuals would be 
willing to take on extra debt. 
The evidence suggests they 
are not 

The idea that rising real in- 
comes will stoke up inflation 
is also bard to square with 
the facts. Inflation is running 
at 3.9 per cent average earn- 
ings are rising by 8^5 per 
cent so it doesn't take foe 
brains of Sir Isaac Newton to 
work out that real incomes 
are falling, not rising. 

These two factors — high 
levels of indebtedness and 
falling real incomes — com- 
bined with job insecurity, ex- 
plain why consumers are so 
intent on driving hard bar- 
gains. The data from the lat- 
est month show that when 
retailers put their prices up, 
retail sales are weak. Only 
when shops and stores offer 
goods at discount does high- 
street activity pick up. 

Before foe latest set of fig- 
ures was released, Don Smith 
at HSBC Green well estimated 
that ex-mortgage inflation 
was set to fiall to 2 per cent 
early next year, and would be 
still lower if the Central Sta- 
tistical Office decided to in- 
clude in foe RPI foe proposed 
£50 rebate for each household 
from foe National Grid flota- 
tion. 

That would artificially de- 
press underlying inflation to 
below l per cent next year, 
something even Mr Lamont 
did not manage. But then in- 
flation would artificially rise 
in foe first three months of 
1997, just when Mr Major is 
planning to go to foe country. 
Even assuming Mr Clarke 
does not fell foul of the curse 
of Lamont, he could still face 
the sack. Only this time foe 
voters would wield the knife. 


It is strains of Mozart that test 
commercial ethos to the limit 


Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


E ntertaining as it has 
been to watch the for- 
mer head of the prison ser- 
vice reaching, in true pri- 
vate-sector fashion, for a 
sod-off lawyer in order to 
pursue the Pome Secretary 
for wrongful dismissal, the 
real bad news for the con- 
tinued dominance o£ the 
commercial ethos was 
probably the torrent of 
complaints deluging the 
bosses of Radio Free. 

In case all this has passed 
you by. Radio Free is the 
BBC’s go-for-it classical 
music station with a mis- 
sion to take Filthy Mozart 
and his fellow tonestaiths 
to where the kids are at 
Formerly the Third Pro- 
gramme, Radio Free Is 
under fibre for sugary pre- 
sentation and 2ero gra vitas. 

All things being equal, 
the upheavals In the prison 
service would eclipse Free 
fury in terms of overall 
newsworthiness and the 
disintegration under battle 
conditions of market ideol- 


ogy. But things do not al- 
ways work that way. 

Cast your mind back 20- 
odd years and ask what 
really turned the artistic 
and cultural (alias chatter- 
ing) classes against corpo- 
ratism and the command 
economy. Inflation? 
Hardly. Strikes? Not really. 
The chatterers were happy 
to go along with the corpo- 
rate state until the unions 
and their bureaucratic aux- 
iliaries started throwing 
their weight around in the 
theatre, in television, film 
and publishing. The closed 
shop was fine for engine 
drivers and road menders, 
but when a plan was floated 
to establish one for writers 
for the subsidised theatre, 
then the chatterers gagged. 
It is no coincidence that Sir 
Peter Hall, the National 
Theatre chief, and Harold 
Evans, editor of The Sun- 
day Times, voted Conserva- 
tive in the 1979 election. 

So foe wheel turns a gain. 
“Market testing” and com- 
mercialisation may be all 
very well fbr meat inspec- 
tors and even the prison ser- 
vice, but not Radio Three. 

And when foe chatterers 
turn against something, 
then it’s all over. 


Tourist rates — bank sells 
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RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 


The Guardian Monday October 23 1995 




Semi-final: England 25, Wales 1 0 


Larder’s scrooges 
gain rich reward 
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Paul Fitzpatrick 


P HIL LARDER's asser- 
tion that “we have one 
hell of a strike force 
— from one to 18" was 
largely borne oat at a sunlit 
Old Trafford on Saturday.' 
Two of England's five tries 

came from a winger, one from 
a centre, two from back-row 
forwards. The statistics show 
that Wales worked as hard as 
England and made fewer 
handling errors bat only un- 
locked England's defence 
once through Rowland Phil- 
lips 14 minutes from time. 

On average England have 
conceded less than seven 
points a game, and if such mi- 
serliness is maintained next 
Saturday they may carry off 
the glittering prize at Weuihley. 

Football based on sound de- 
fence Is not necessarily nega- 
tive. The England coach's phi- 
losophy is to recruit attacking 
players, and then work hard 
on improving their ripffrnra. 

The results can be impres- 
sive. Keighley, Larder's club, 
destroyed most teams in win- 
ning the Second Division 
.championship last season. 


They scored over 100 points 
more than the next best club 
and conceded almost 100 
points fewer. 

Larder has got England 
playing with the unity of pur- 
pose of a good dub side. He 
has- managed it, too, without 
some of his most proven play- 
ers. Gary Connolly has been 
denied him from the start 
Shaun Edwards and, on Sat- 
1 nrday. Daryl Powell have 
; been partial losses. 

But the understudies have 
| done him proud. The 19-year- 
old Kris RadlinsM has ma- 
tured visibly at full-back over 
the past two weeks, and Tony 
Smith will he difficult to 
ignore after this workaholic 
display at stand-off. 

Larder’s least enviable deci- 
sion concerns the scrum- 
halves. Go aiding or Edwards? 
If Edwards has not recovered 
from his infected knee the de- 
cision may be easy. But 
Rmiiding has twice now col- 
lected Man of the Match 
awards and has the ability to 
swing a contest. 

A personal preference for 
fhe Man of the Match award 
would have bean Lee Jackson, 
a tireless, inventive, persis- 


Tired and emotional Davies 
thinks about putting his feet up 


W HITHER Jonathan 
Davies after his last in- 
ternational game of rugby 
league? Warrington? Car- 
diff? Australia? Retirement 
is the most appealing op- 
tion, says the Wales ca ptain 
and stand-off 
Davies, currently pur- 
sued by Cardiff rugby 
union dub but being held 
to his contract by Warring- 
ton — who Will let Him go 
only if they receive suitable 
compensation — sounded 
tired after his side's World 
Cup semi-final defeat at Old 
Trafford. 

But the 33-year-old in- 
sisted that retirement was 
a serious possibility, not 
just an emotional response. 
“There is a future beyond 
rugby," he said. Priorities 
change, and his priorities 
were now to his family. 

“My future is in South 
Wales. I have a couple of 
business interests there. If 


thing s do not get sorted out 
retirement will be the 
answer." 

The only time Davies 
sounded nonplussed was 
when the man from the 
Sydney Morning Herald 
asked him if he would give 
back the money the Austra- 
lian Rugby League is 
reported to have put in his 
bank account. 

“My definition of a con- 
tract is perhaps different to 
the ARL’s,” said Davies, 
who had signed to play in 
Australia after his deal 
with Warrington expires in 
1997. 

He said that the past 
three weeks bad been the 
most emotional of his life. 
“If s been a pleasure to play 
with these boys," he said, 
“and although I'm not nor- 
mally an emotional charac- 
ter I shed a few tears today, 
knowing I won’t be there 
the next time.” 


| tently dangerous hooker. It 
might also have gone to Platt, 
Clarice, Farrell, Robinson or 
to two of the try-scorers, New- 
love and Betts. 

But Go aiding played deci- 
sive parts in three tries and 
the long crossfield kicks that 
brought two touchdowns for 
Offiah were no fluke. He can 
produce these precision mis- 
siles practically to order, al- 
though sides are going to 
wake up to them some day. 

The first gave Offiah the 
simplest try be can ever have 
scored, and was the price 
Wales paid for a crass lack of 
discipline by Paul Moriarty. 
Scarcely a minute earlier the 
forward had been banished to 
the sin-bin for getting in- 
volved in something that was 
none of Ht« business and 
when Gouldmg’s kick went 
sailing from one side of the 
field to the other Wales were 
hopelessly undermanned. 

The second kick brought 
another try for the rejuve- 
nated Offiah, although the 
action replays cast serious 
doubts on the validity of this 
score. They also cast doubt on 
the role of the in-goal touch 
judge. Perhaps the speed of it 
deceived the eye. 

Goulding was at the heart 
of the action again in the last 
mrnnt» when, a split second 
before he was bowled over by 
Ellis, he slipped Clarke into 
space for England's fifth try. 

lestyn Harris, the 19-year- 
old Warrington fall-back, was 
high-class to the end and 
Scott Gibbs did his own rising 
reputation no harm. Jona- 
than Davies iati^ three pen- 
alties on his last international 
appearance but looked like a 
33-year-old who knows the 
end is near. That should not 
hera ld any tolling of bells in 
Wales, who have made great 
strides and justified their 
fourth-seed status. 

ENGLAND! (Wigan); RW— 

(Wigan). Many (Kdghtay). I Mom 
(Bradford). Offiah (Wigan); Powad 
(Keighley). Goulding (Si Helens); 
HnrHoon (HsHfaX Saropaoo, CUhSWd, 
53m In). Jackaoa (Sheffield), Platt 
[Auckland; Cadfn Wigan. 67), Batts 
leapt. Auckland). Clarita (Sydney CMy), 
FamH (Wigan; Haughm. Wigan, GQ. 
WAIXts Hants (Warring ion); Dmmn 
(Wtdnea). GMa (St Helens). Bateii 
ICronulla). l a t h mi {St Helens); Dantes 
(capt. Warrington). Bills (North 
Oussf is lsnd Cowboys); Slcsnwtt (Wigan; 
PtiWhu. WofWngJon. 67). Had (Wigan: 
Cunningham, St Helena. .57), Y m mg 
(Salford: Jew—. Warrington. 64). 

(Halifax), t kh adl (Wigan; Skarratt, 
Wigan, 70). Kyras (Lands). 
n sdMsas E Ward (Austral hr). 
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Centre of attention . . . despite the efforts of Kevin Iro, Mark Coyne goes ovir for the Kangaroos' third try yesterday photograph: mchaelstfoe 

Semi-final: Australia 30, New Zealand 20 (aet; 20-20 a ter 80 minutes) 

Kiwi fight-back comes to nought 


Paid Fitzpatrick 

EW ZEALAND have 
not played consis- 
tently at their best in 
_ the World Cup . but 
they have taken part in three 
of the best games. 

Yesterday at Huddersfield 
they were Involved in the 
most gripping contest so far. 
They lost, after extra-time, 
but smothered themselves in 
glory after saving a cause that 
seemed lost beyond even a 
glimmer of hope. 

Australia, who now meet 
England in the final at Wem- 
bley on Saturday, led 14-4 at 


| half-time and in the 50th min- 
ute a splendid second try 
from Steve Menzies, scored 
from deep-in his own half, ap- 
peared to have taken Austra- 
lia beyond catching at 20-4. 

That was still the score 
with 19 minutes remaining. 
But from that point New Zea- 
land found inspiration. It 
might have had its origins in 
desperation hot Australia 
were shaken until their teeth 
rattled. 

Some of the New Zealand- 
ers’ football over that last pas- 
sage of normal time was remi- 
niscent of the 1980 Kiwis who 
thrilled English audiences 
with their handling at high 


speed and their refusal to let 
the ball die. | 

It was hard to Imagine 
there would be a better try 
than Menzies’s segrad. But in 
the 61st minute toe left-wing 
Richard Barnett v is the last 
man in a wonderfi sweeping 
move. It ended < i the left 
with Kevin Iro fee ing Black- 
more and the fon er Castle- 
ford centre, inche from the 
touchline and chalenged by 
two Australians, somehow 
squeezing out the 1 y-s coring 
pass to Barnett 
A contest which had felt 
one-sided, even flai at times 
in the first half, Was now 
ablaze and the flames rose 


had felt 


even higher when Tony Iro. 
fed by Ngamu, found enough 
of a gap to plunge over toe 
line nine minutes from time. 

Then, two minutes from the 
end, Kevin Iro equalised 
when he blasted his way 
down toe right after Paul. 
Ridge and Blackmore had cre- 
ated toe overlap for him. A 
successful kick from Ridge 
and New Zealand might have 
been one of toe unlikeliest 
victors of this or any other 
World Cup. But toe fUll-back 
was short 

Ridge came within a coat of 
paint of putting New Zealand 
into the lead when toe game 
went into extra-time. But, off 


his weaker left foot. Ridge's 
drop kick from 45 metres 
faded just left of the posts. 

It was to be the Kiwis' final 
gesture. The Australians, still 
with two substitutes unused, 
finished the fitter side and 
tries from Hill, barely 
seconds out of the sin-bin. and 
Fittler gave the Kangaroos a 
flattering margin of victory. 

austhauju Bwhir wawt lOUavin. 
h-0. Coyne. Hill. Dallas. Pinter (capo. 
Toovey: Pay |M John. 56nnn). A Johns. 
Carroll tsmltn. 58). MeozHn. Larson. 
Dymock (Koser. 98). 

NSW yg JMA MPr Ridge (capt): Hoppe. 
Blackmore. K Iro. Barnett Kangi (Ngamu. 
h-O. Jonas Lomas (T iro. 56). Paul. Lour Is 
(OkoMnc, 71). Kearney. Pongia. Horo 
(Wiki. 82). 

i W wag R Smith (England). 


Rugby Union 


Courage League One: Harlequins 13, Bath 1 9 


Fly-half hopefuls in collision 


Wasps 1 1 , Leicester 21 


Leicester highlight the 
flaws in Wasps’ make-up 


Robert Ar ms trong 


T HE vexed question of 
who should succeed 
Rob Andrew as Eng- 
land’s fly-half was 
given a fresh twist when the 
two main contenders, Mike 
Catt and David Pears, hob- 
bled off with shin injuries 
after a late collision between 
toe two at the Stoop. 

Both are expected to 
recover by toe time the man- 
ager, Jack Rowell, picks his 
team to face South Africa on 
November 18, but Pears, who 
has been plagued by setbacks 
for much of his career, will 
not be co unting his chickens. 

Neither player is likely to 
turn oat for his dub In next 
Saturday’s Courage league 
matches, a situation which 
would hurt Harlequins more 
than Bath, who have the tal- 
ented Richard Butland in 
reserve. 

Before Catt and Pears had 


Ireland call up 
Saverimutto II 

C HRIS SAVERIMUTTO, 
the Sale scrum-half, is 
one of II uncapped players 
in Ireland’s preliminary 
squad of 37 announced 
yesterday, writes Charles 
Edwards. They will have 
training sessions at Lans- 
downe Road on November 4 
and 5 under the new coach, 
the New Zealander Murray 
Kidd. 

Saverimutto's brother 
Robin, from Waterloo and 
also a scrum-half, played 
for Ireland Under-2l last 
season. Neil Doak, the Ul- 
ster and NIFC fly-half and 
also uncapped, has repre- 
sented Ireland at cricket; hi 
July he had Lara caught 
and bowled for nine. Ireland 
play Fiji on November 18- 
Five tries in the last 15 
minutes carried France to a 
47-12 victory over Argen- 
tina to win the inaugural 
Latin Cup in Buenos Aires. 
Saint-Andre scored two be- 
fore the interval, when, the 
score was 28-6. The later 
scorers were NTamack (2), 
Carbonneau (2) and 
Donrthe. Argentina's 
points came from four pen- 
alty goals by Luna. 

Italy beat Romania 40-3 
In the third-place play-off. 


to withdraw, honours were 
just .about even in their indi- 
vidual duel, which helped to 
shape a fast exciting contest 
largely dominated by the 
defences. 

Predictably toe Bath man- 
ager, John Haff, believes Catt 
should be toe England No. 10, 
with his place at full-back go- 
ing to Jonathan Callard, the 
most improved No. 15 in toe 
country. Harlequins’ director 
of rugby, Dick Best, naturally 
favours Pears for Andrew's 
place, with Catt re mai n i ng at 
toll-back. 

Just to keep the Bath band- 
wagon rolling. Hall declared 
that Robinson, Dawe, Lums- 
den and de GlanviUe should 
also join Clarke, TJbogu, Gus- 
cott and Catt in toe England 
side. The Bath supremo gen- 
erously conceded that Rowell 
“would have a difficult choice 
to make at centre" where Will 
Carling was In magnificent 
form for Quins. 

The e xtracurri cular game 


of promoting one’s own play- 
ers for the England team now 
takes place after every major 
league match, which is per- 
haps not surprising given toe 
uncertainty that surrounds 
Rowell’s plans. To confuse 
matters, three back-row for- 
wards, Steve Qjomoh, Rory 
Jenkins and Chris Sheasby, 
were out at action because of 
injury and illness. 

In the first quarter Bath 
squandered chances to build 
an unassailable lead; in the 
second. Quins launched a 
series of stylish attacks that 
produced not a single score. 
But despite the lack of points 
there was much to admire In 
both bade divisions. 

Adebayo and Lumsden, the 
Bath wings, looked dangerous 
each time they ran into space 
rather than into contact. Men- 
nah and furling , the Quins 
centres, gave an exemplary 
demonstration of the AU 
Blacks style, running 
straight, hitting hard and 


staying on their feet in the 
tackle. 

Sadly the referee, Chris 
White, had little sympathy for 
the good Intentions of toe 
players, who were often frus- 
trated by his pedantic refusal 
to apply toe advantage law or 
allow a quick throw-in that 
was half a metre forward. The 
fact that an interna ti o n al offi- 
cial, Ed Morrison, was running 
the line made Mr .White's tossy 
rulings doubly infuriating. 

Quins have dispelled their 
old reputation, as a soft touch, 
thanks largely to Best's no- 
nonsense regime, . hut they 
still betray the familiar weak- 
ness of falling to convert pres- 
sure into points. Unless Best , 
carries out rapid fine-tuning 
with the back row and the 
half-backs the Londoners are ■ 
in danger of slipping to a 
third successive defeat on next 1 
Saturday's visit to Gloucester. 

Certainly toe two first-half 
tries would merit a video re- 
run at the Stoop this week. 


Tour match: Wales A 1 0, Fijians 25 

Fijians win with flair 


Ian Malm 

T HE game’s final move at 
toe Brewery Field in 
Bridgend summed up 
the preceding 80 minutes. 
Mark Taylor, the Wales A 
centre, bulldozed his way into 
the Fijians’ half. He was tack- 
led and Fiji recycled the ball 
and transferred it swiftly 
through four pairs of hands 
for the wing Paula Bale to 
score an opportunist try In 
the corner. 

Fiji the sevens experts, 
showed with four Cries that 

they can play toe 15-man 
game too. especially when toe 
ball retention of their oppo- 
nents is so 1 poor. 

If tola nine-game tour of 
Wales and Ireland, which in- 
cludes Tests in Cardiff and 
Dublin next month, is impor- 
tant for the hosts, it is vital 
for the Fijians. Rugby union 
in Fiji has been in decline, 
and feilore to qualify for the 
last World Cup did not help. 

Last week in Auckland Car- 
negie, which organises toe 
southern hemisphere’s Super- 
10 tournament, had talks 


about a possible pan-Pactflc 
competition including Fiji, 
Tonga, the United States, Can- 
ada and Japan. 

The tournament may begin 
next year and could help to 
prevent rugby league gaining 
a tighter stranglehold in Fiji. 
"Rugby league has been a big 
shadow on our shoulder." 
said Fiji's technical adviser 

Brad Johnstone, the former 
All Blacks prop. "A competi- 
tion like this would help us 
get toe backing of toe crowds 
back home, where we’ve been 
successful at sevens hut not 
conspicuously successful at 
toe 15-man game. For years 
we’ve even stopped toe expa- 
triate players from turning 
out for Fiji We were bo insu- 
lar that we slipped to toe bot- 
tom of the pole.” 

But wins in toe summer 
over a New Zealand XV and 
England A — plus victory in a 
South Pacific tournament 
against Tonga and Western 
Samoa — have restored the 
Fijians' morale. Their flair 
I enabled them to outplay a fan- 
| cied Wales A side with 12 toll 
internationals. 

The lock Ilfereimi Tawake 


and the open-side flanker 
Waistkl Masirewa are both 
powerful runners who should 
delight crowds on this tour. 
Masirewa's Interception of 
Gareth Thomas’s pass on toe 
halfway line and try beneath 
the posts early in the second 
half was a typical cameo. 

The Fijians could afford to 
struggle in the scrums. After 
haff an hour their pack was 
being shunted backwards hut 
the ball was still whipped 
quickly to the blind side for 
Lawrence Little to give Bale 
his first try in toe corner. 

High tackles still disfigure 
toe tourists' game, though. 1 
One by Rayas! on Wayne 
Proctor gave Wales their pen- 
alty try as the wing cut in 
from the left to be halted just 
short of the line, and Soro- , 
vaki floored the toll-back Jus- j 
tin Thomas. Unless toe Fiji- { 
ans show more discipline, j 
Wednesday’s game against 
Neath will not be for the 
squeamish. 

It was another sobering 
afternoon for Welsh rugby, 
and If the young stand-off 
Bogdsi had not missed eight 
kicks at goal the scoreline 


After Haag won a line-out ball 
for Bath In the 27to minute, 
Catt, Guscott and de GlanviUe 
combined sweetly to send 
Lumsden haring away for a 
try on tiie right flank. .Four 
minutes later excellent work i 
by Carling, Staples and Men- . 
aah allowed O’Leary to 1 
breach the Bath defence and ; 
score at the posts. 

For the rest it was a goal- 
kicking contest between 
Pears, who scored eight 
points, and Callard, whose 
three second-half penalties 
(and 14 points total) in effect 
won the match. 

SCORBBs Ha/feqsfaiai Try O ’Leary. 
Ce w nrsralom Pears. Pm ri rj i Pears. Prop 
•oat Pears. Bette Try: Lumsden. Cm- 
ww l w i ! Ca riant. PnnfBea. Callard 4. 
Hs rtsq ute i J Staples (C Wrighl 40mtai); 

0 O'Leary, W CarlinQ. P Mensah. S 
Bromley: D Peara (B Moore, 78), R KKcfiln 
(capt); S Brown. S Mitchell. A MulHns. A 
Boo*. P Thresher, M Russell, Q Alteon, M 
Watson. 

Bathi J Callard; A Lumsden, P de 
GlanviUe, J Guscott, A Adebayo; M Can (S 
Johnson. 78). I Sanders; 0 Hilton. G Dawe. 

V Ubogu, U Haag, N Redman. A Robinson. 

E Pacers, B asms. 

R s f ereo . C While (Cheltenham) 


Chris Hewettsees the former England 
fly-half s old team-mates taken apart . . . 
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Proctor . . . tackled high 

may have been more embar- 
rassing. But Justin Thomas 
had some fleeting moments. 
Including a fine run to set up 
the penalty try, and Steve 
Williams, the Neath No. 8, 
gave a brave display despite 
being handicapped by a nasty 
head wound. Andrew Moore 
also impressed in the line-out 

SCORERS! Wales Ai Puilly try. 
C a i t ml— Davis?. P s nslt y i Davies. 
Rlw : Trios; Bale 2. Bart. Masirewa. 
Coo vn do n: BoglsL Ps a K ffy. Bogtsi. 
WALES Ai J Thomas (Llanelli), A K u r il , 
II Taylor (tafft Swansea), C Thomas 
(Bridgend). W Proctor (LianelH): A 
Paries (Cardiff), P Jobe [Pontypridd, 
eami. A Lewis (Cardiff; L Miirtoe, CenUff. 
77mJn), R Ifclhyrls (Liana IK). S John 
(Uanolll), O Pressor (Pontypridd; h 
V eyis, Newport. SO). A than (Swansea). 
A Gfefcs (Newer i dgo L O Lloyd (LlanaSI). 
S WHBsms (Neath]. 

FLRANSg P Rayast M Bari. S SoroiraU. L 
Unis. P Bale; R Baglsi. J McClennen; J 
VoltayaM (capil. E Batimala. E Nethmu. E 
Katalau, I Tanaka. T Tamamv&Ju. W 
Maslrews. O Row*. 

Ma m P Thomas (Franco). 


I T WAS almost as stage- 
managed as a Labe x party 
conference. Out on the 
pitch. Lawrence Dalk ;lio was 
launching his career as cap- 
tain of Wasps with an nsplred 
performance under tb pip of 
thp England Tnnnag r Jack 
RowelL Up on the bate ay, Rob 
Andrew and Dean Ry in were 
quietly making the! peace 
with the members 4 hours 
after being shown tiie loor.. 

Everyone was being nee to 
everyone. “There is ab w lately 
no animosity betwa n our- 
selves and the guys w lo have 
left,” said Dallaglio ‘‘Any 
other League One player 
would have done the sacra and 
HI be having a drink with both 
of them, hi 18 months’ time, 
transfers for money wil be 
run-of-the-mill anyway." 

Wasps’ coach Rob Snith, 
who had been charged with 
telling a phlegmatic Andrew 
and a bitterly disapponted 
Ryan that their Newcastle 
connections made them , sur- 
plus to requirements, agreed. 


“We’ve done what we fed is 
best for tiie club and Rob and 
Dean appreciate that, I thfav 
We wish th e m well for toe 
fixture. Now we have our own 
fixture to think about" 

There was only one flaw on 
the stage-management front 
Wasps lost No, it was worse 
than that: they were given a 
hiding. Had Dallaglio not 
been outstanding, or had 
Richards and Wells not been 
absent from the Tigers' back 
row, Leicester might have 
doubled their score. 

It was not a question of 
commitment. “The players 
would follow Lawrence over a 
cliff." said a Wasps committee 
man, and D allag lio certainly 
dragged every last ounce of 
effort from his team. But 
when it came to quality pos- 
session, L eicester were in a 
different league. 

Their front five had a free 
ride — Wasps’ first concern is 
not to unearth another 
Andrew but to find some tight 
forwards — and toe visitors 


were out of sight at 21-6 until 
Jon Ufton ran in a consolation 
try four minutes from time. 
Outgunned at toe line-out. 
Wasps also found the Leices- 
ter front row, which had a 
hand in both Tigers tries, too 
hot to handle. The hooker 
Richard CockerlU held up toe 
ball on the right to release 
John Liley on 31 mmutpa and 
Wasps were then 
over their own line for a 
Chris Tarbuck pushover 13 
. minutes into the second haff. 

With the Test against South 
Africa less than a month 
away both Leicester props did 
their prospects no harm at all 
Graham Rowntree might 
have been expected to shine 
bat few wonld have predicted 
the extent to which Darren 
Garforth dominated Nick 
PopplewelL 


Try Wtan. PsnaHleai 
l*on a. Unite Trios: U to?, Tartu** 
Cow vor al pn : Ulay. P— item Liter 2- 
Drop Ulny. 

Waomi unoff. P Hopiey. D Hoploy Jamas. 
Roteer: Bralinwaite. Qomarsall; 

Poppl swell, Dunn. Dunston, Kinsey. 
Greenwood. While, Dallaglio. Poole- 
Joiwj. 

Leicester: Ulay: Hackney. Potter. 
Rod Inarm. Underwood; Harris (Hamilton, 
rimlnl Kaidoortt; Rowntree. Cockerlll. 
Garforth. Johnson, Pools. Wlngham. 
Tarbuck, Beck. 

IWtevso: A Spread bury (SomSfMO 


. . . and Jeremy Alexander sees Andrew's new charges lose 52-9 

Newcastle still uncooked 


T AKE unlimited lough 
— Sir John Hall not 
the current pack -add 
four Wasps, poachei and 
seasoned, and. bake in a 
waffle-iron for 120 days. 
While cooking. If po&ble 
make mincemeat of T *ick- 
enham so the feast car start 
earlier. This is today’s reci- 
pe at Newcastle for t< sor- 
row’s world of reality. ■ 
Meanwhile Rob An Ir-ew 
will be after farther qi ality 
ingredients. Apart fr m a 
dash of Elliott the t lree- 
quarters did little but dam- 
age-limiting deft nee. 
Andrew has so far ne- 
glected toe positions out- 
side him; it is an old atti- 
cism. Then again, if * is 
fly-half, it may not matter. 

Northampton took nc pen- 
alties. scored eight trie and 
ran up their usual 50 p< iits. 
It is not good for Rod bej ' and 
Bayfield to have it so ea i?. It 
is worse* 1 for Gray ion. 


ranked behind Catt and 
Pears for Andrew’s England 
place and needing to prove 
he is progressing. The pres- 
ident Roger Horwood says 
“wheels are in motion 
towards securing their play- , 
ers’*. in the manner* of 
^Leicester; Merlin, No. 8. con- ■ 
firmed “team spirit and en- ! 
joyment” intact 
This will encourage New- i 
castle, soon to be in a simi- 
lar position of overwhelm- 
ing superiority. Morale at 
the foot of League Two is 
surviving the threat of dis- 
placement with excitement 
™ apprehension. Harry 
Patrick, chief coach and 30 
, w * t k t * ie dub, says 

ir*K^ S , a .* pl *£* for People 
Pot effort into it”. 
Derek Balfour, of the new 
regime, says “the players 
are lucky to be in on the 
ground floor of a major de- 
velopment. If some do not 
grasp their chances they 


will have only themselves 
to blame”. At 26, toe open- 
side Cassidy looks forward 
to the “influence of Andrew . 
and others'*. 

Seen anticipation exists 
off the field too. In the lull 
before the real revolution 
Newcastle Gosforth RFC 
and Newcastle RFC Ltd are 
amicably sorting out such 
issues as which president 
parks in the preordained 
spot and what to call them- 
selves. Newcastle Wasps 
perhaps, to go with Sir 
John's Durham lot? 

In 1S94 Gosforth were so 
hard up they sold their 
goalposts. This summer 
they were heading again 
for oblivion. A century was 
no time in rugby — until 
August. Now the game, like 
soccer, is all about Messi- 
ahs. Sir John cannot have 
enough of them; and heaven 
help those who hanker for 
“Gos and two veg”. 
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Tennis 


i Fernandez serves 
to better purpose 


PnvM Inrine in B rtflrton 


' Mk T LEAST yesterday's 
farewell final at the 
Brighton Interna- 
^^■Monalt now cast off 
by the LTA after an often in- 
toxicating IS-y ear-existence, 
did nothing to fael the delate 
on serve-dominated tennis. 
Fourteen service breaks dom- 
inated Mary Joe Fernandez’s 
6-J, 7-5 victory over South Af- 
rica’s Amanda Coetzer. 

‘It almost felt as though if 
you held serve that was the 
turning point," said the Ameri- 
can, who did so twice in the 
opening set and three fimw in 
the second to set up her first 
indoor win in five years. 

In fact there was a great 
deal more than that to Fer- 
nandez’s victory — only her 
sixth in 10 years on the 
women’s circuit. She showed 
the greater variety and, in a 
tight second set, used the 


drop shot to great efffect 

“Against Amanda you Viatro 
to mix tt up because she can 
move so quickly and so well 
from side to side,” she said. 
"You have to make her think 
and keep her off guard.’’ And 
she certainly did that; not 

only with the drop but subtle 
changes of pace. 

Far a time it seemed as if 
the Coetzer forehand, which 
earned her -10 points in the 
open ing set, might win her a 
first WTA title for 1995 on her 
24th birthday. The more Fer- 
nandez unsettled her, how- 
ever, the more wayward that 
shot became. 

To many, Fernandez — 
twice a finalist at the Austra- 
lian Open and once at the 
French — looks a serious 
under-achiever. But as an 
acttiTna sufferer she hart 

repeated health problems. 

“Now they know what the 
problem is and can treat it 
Tm hopeful thing s will get 


Racing 


Murphy back in spotlight 


But Chris Hawkins says investigation into 
comeback win could have been handled better 


R ACING'S propensity for 
shooting Itself in the 
foot never ceases to 
amaze. 

After the appallingly bad 
image portrayed by last 
week's television programme 
“They shoot horses. Don’t 
they?' another controversy 
has blown up regarding alle- 
gations that Declan Morphy's 
comeback victory was a fix. 

A Jockey Club security In- 
vestigation into Murphy's 
win on Jibereen at Chepstow 
two weeks ago has resulted in 
a report being submitted to 
the disciplinary committee at 
Portman Square, apparently 
without intervie w ing any of 
the principals — Murphy, Ji- 
bereen 's trainer Geoff Lewis, 
or Rodger Farrant, clerk of 
the course at Chepstow. 

Farrant is involved because 
he conducted the ballot for 
mounts in which Murphy co- 
in ri den tally drew Jibereen, 
whom he had partnered in a 
gallop for Lewis two days 
beforehand. 

All have vehemently denied 
any knowledge of a fix and 
Murphy is upset, quite under- 
standably. saying it has 
ruined his comeback and 


brought the game Into 
disrepute. 

If rumour or bookmaker 
complaints about the race call 
for an investigation that is 
fine, but how can such an in- 
quiry be carried out without 
involving Murphy, Lewis or 
Farrant and why has the 
story been so carelessly 
leaked before the disciplinary 
committee has had a chance 
to consider it? 

The committee may well 
find the charges unsubstanti- 
ated, but the damage has al- 
ready been done and racing is 
again looking a seedy world 
of rogues, for which bumbling 
a dminis trators must take a 
lot of the blame. 

Racing was caught napping 
by Tuesday's television inves- 
tigation of what happens to 
redundant racehorses and the 
on-screen performance of 
Tristram Ricketts, chief exec- 
utive of the British Horserac- 
ing Board, arouses grave 
doubts about the competence 
of the game’s ruling body. 

Perhaps Ricketts defended 
the board rather better than it 
appeared. The programme 
makers would not have 
wanted a stout defence — it 


would not have suited their 
brief — but a tactically naive 
Ricketts, knowing the weak- 
ness of his position, should 
have declined to take part. 

The programme may not 
have been fair, but it at least 
has done something to prick a 
few consciences and a wrong 
or two may now be righted. 

At Doncaster on Saturday, 
Beauchamp King showed dis- 
dain for his three opponents 
in the Racing Post Trophy, 
winning easily from Even 
Top and Mons. His effortless 
acceleration prompted Cor- 
al’s to cut him to 14-1 (from 
33-1) for the 2,000 Guineas, al- 
though Hill ’s go 25-1. Coral’s, 
determined to tighten the 
screw, also shortened the 
favourite Alhaarth from 9-4 
to 7-4. 

Coulton, the middle leg of 
an Oliver Sherwood hat-trick, 
starred at Wincaoton yester- 
day, breaking the track re- 
cord by three seconds when 
beating Amtrack Express by 
six lengths in the Desert Or- 
chid Chase. 

Richard Dim woody deputis- 
ing for" Jamie Osborne (side- 
lined for seven days after 
being concussed) made all the 
running on Coulton. whose 
chief target in the first half of 
the season is the King George 
VI Chase at Kempton an Box- 
ing Day. 


better. Z still feel I have my 
best years ahead of me and if I 
stay strong mentally and 
don't get down on myself 
when Z am ill I think 173 be 
okay," said the 24-year-old. 

Fernandez became the first 
American to win the hh*> , now 
worth £50,000, since Chris 
Evert in 1965 and only the 
ninth player to lift it Staff i 
Graf won the trophy six timas. 
followed by Evert with three, 
Martina Navratilova and Jana 
Novotna with two and Vir- 
ginia Ruzici, Gabriels Saba- 
tmi. Sue Barker, Sylvia Ban- 
ika and Fernandez with one. 

Although many players 
have expressed their “real 
regret” at the tournament's 
demise, Ternandez, who 
entered on a wild card only 
after tllwwaa forced her to 
withdraw from Zurich and 
Fflderstadi, said many were 
reluctant to play in the last 
event of the European circuit 
“The date -was the trouble.” 
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Basketball 


Rocket man . .. Clyde Drexler, the Player (rftbe Tournament soars above Binelli mw* baron 


D-day 
for the 
NBA 


Robert Pryce 


T HE NBA conquered the 

London Arena this 
weekend. Now for the 
rest of Britain. 

The very model of the 
modern major league has 
already es tablishe d a fifth 
column among the young of 

this country, and now it is 
ready to Invade. The Mc- 
Donald’s Championship, 
promoted by the NBA and 
featuring its champion 
club, came to Britain for 
the first time last week; 
Channel 4 will be showing 
the NBA this season; and 
the league, eager to seize 
this opportunity to exploit 

an underdeveloped market, 
will immediately open an 
office in London. 

The Houston Rockets car- 
ried out their part of the 
deal on Saturday, when 
they won the McDonald's. 
Though they were without 
Hakeem Olajuwon, the pla- 
net's pre-eminent player, 
and though they must have 
doubted the value of playing 
heavy-legged European 
imibs by hybrid rules two 
weeks before the start of the 
NBA season, they performed 
with more than enough 
charm and efficiency. 

Buckler Bologna took 
them on at their own game, 
a bold but doomed strategy, 
with man-to-man defence 
and aggressive rebounding, 
and stayed fairly dose until 
the third quarter, when Or- 
lando Woolridge andArjan 
Komazec decided that they 
should take over. The Rock- 
ets punished Bologna for 
their presumption, launch- 
ing a 15-2 burst that car- 
ried them 21 points dear on 
the way to a 125-112 win. 

The Sheffield Sharks did 
not upset the given order 
either, losing the fifth-place 
play-off 107-89 to Maccabi 
Tel Aviv. “You have to 
crawl before you can 
walk," said their coach An 
Brandon, “and we’ve sure 
been crawling this week.” 


Hockey 


Sixsvnith and MacDonald sparkle as Britain clinch series 


A ggressive attacking 
play by England's Jane 
Sixsmith and Scotland’s Sue 
MacDonald saw Britain beat 
the Olympic champions Spain 
3-1 in Madrid on' Saturday to 
take the series 2-1, writes Pot 
Rowley. 


Sixsmith and MacDonald 
put Britain, who had wan 3-1 
on Friday, 2-0 ahead in 15 
min ut es and Sixsmith later 
ran the length of the field to 
shoot and watch MacDonald 
pop in the rebound. 

Yesterday’s eight men's 


National League matches pro- 
duced 40 goals. Old Loughton- 
ians won the battle of the top 
two, defeating Cannock 2-1 
with goals from Ian Morrison 
and Nick Thompson. 

Reading’s 7-2 victory over 
Bastard Tigers saw them take 


over the leadership on goal 
difference. Chris Keevil and 
Howard Hoskin scored two 
apiecei. 

The cup holders Guildford 
scored four against Teddlng- 
ton, as they did in the cup 
final and league last winter. 


Sport in brief 

Indians 

ahead 


C LEVELAND Indians 
won the first game of 
the World Series 3-2 In 
Atlanta, writes Ion Katz, but 
Greg Maddux, pitching for a 
full nine innings, made the 
finest hitting line-up in base- 
ball look like a succession or 
minor league hopefuls. It was 
the first Fall Classic for two 
years and Maddux restricted 
Cleveland's sluggers to two 
hits and would have held the 
In d i ans scoreless had it not 
been for two fielding errors. 

Squash 

Simon Parke beat another 
Briton, the giantkUler Mark 
Chaloner. to set up a US Open 
final against the world cham- 
pion Jansher Khan in Rhode 
Island, writes Richard Jago. 
Jansher took 65 minutes to 
overcome Del Harris. 

Table Tennis 

The national champion Carl 
Prean, who refused to play for 
England in protest at the way 
he alleges he was treated at 
the world championships, 
may have saved his chance of 
a place at next year’s Olympic 
Games in return for agreeing 
to represent England again, 
writes Rtchard Jago. His 
father John, a former chair- 
man of the English Table Ten- 
nis Association, has struck a 
deal with the ETTA. 

Snooker 

Steve James reached his first 
world ranking quarter-final 
for 3V& years with a 5-1 win 
over Dene O'Kane in the 
Skoda Grand Prix in Sunder- 
land, writes Clive Eoerton. 

Tennis 

Filip Dewuff, playing in his 
first ATP Tour final, became 
the first Belgian to win an 
ATP tournament since Ber- 
nard Mlgnot in 1975 when he 
beat not only the Austrian 
Thomas Muster in Vienna but 
an understandably partisan 
crowd. In Lyon Wayne Fer- 
reira beat Pete Sampras. 

Boxing 

The Puerto Rican Daniel Ji- 
menez survived a third-round 
knock-down to take the WBO 
bantamweight title at York 
Hail , Rijthnai Green, on a 
unanimous points decision 
over toe holder Alfred Kotey. 
It is the second time Jimenez 
has come to London and 
caused a world championship 
surprise; in 1993 he relieved 
Britain’s Duke McKenzie of 
the WBO super-bantam- 
weight crown. 

A minute’s silence was ob- 
served for James Murray dur- 
ing the evening. 
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• AndrS Fabre trained yet another group one winner when 
Simshack (Thierry J amet) landed yesterday’s Frix Royal- 
Oak at Longchamp with Assesor fifth. In Italy ^ Fra nkie 
Dettori was successful on Brave Indigo In the Fremio le 
Marmore in Home. 

• Blinkered today for tite first time: LEICESTER : 1.15 Golden 
Fish, Miss Iron Heart (USA). Ruddigore. UNGFIELD: 8.00 
Mighty Squaw; 4J3Q Merit, 4-30 Analc^ua. 
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Soccer 

Premiership: Chelsea 1 , Manchester United 4 


United pass muster 


Commenta 


29 

David Lacey 


T HE prospect of the 
Premiership devel- 
oping into a contest 
between the Uniteds 
of Manchester and 
Newcastle can only stir the 
salivary glands. At least there 
would then be a reasonable 
chance of England next being 
represented in the European 
Cup Champions' League by a 
team able to pass the ball 
properly. 

For the moment, moreover, 
Manchester United and New- 
castle United can comfort 
themselves with the thought 
that their regal progress 
through the season will not 
take them to any of those for- 
eign fields where English 
football's prestige is likely to 
be reduced to stubble. Instead 


they can graze at their leisure 
in pastures like Stamford 
Bridge, where on Saturday 
Manchester United could 
have passed as champions be- 
cause they passed like 
champions. 

The first of United’s four 
goals followed a relatively 
modest four-pass move, the 
second a lattice-work of 21 
passes and the fourth nine. 
The third was Ryan Giggs at 
his individual best. Chelsea's 
one goal, naturally, was 
scored by a recent Manches- 
ter United player, Mark 
Hughes. 

So bewildered were the 
home supporters at the sight 
of their team's disarray — 
after all, Chelsea had won 
four of their previous five 
Premiership matches — that 
many of them soon forgot the 
m«in purpose of their visit, 
which was to boo Eric 
Cantona. 

Cantona was ma icing hit 
first appearance on a London 


ground since the kung-fu 
attack on an abusive Crystal 
Palace fan in January had led 
to the Frenchman's eight- 
month ban. He took yie field 
past a Gilbertian phalanx of 
bouncers calling itself All- 
Purpose Security, a descrip- 
tion whicb never remotely 
lent itself to Chelsea's 
defence. 

In fact so Intent were Chel- 
sea Football Club on not let- 
ting anyone get dose to Can- 
tona that instructions to this 
effect appeared to have gone 
out to their players. Yet even 
allowing for the opposition’s 
Incompetence this Was clearly 
an outstanding Manchester 
United team in the Tnskiwg 

The two early goals Scholes 
scored on Saturday, as well as 
the shot that thwacked 
against file crossbar at the 
start of the second half, con- 
firmed his qualities as a fin- 
isher, and the glorious pass 
with which Gary Neville 
found Cantona in the dying 


seconds could not have been 
bettered by either Cantona 
himself or Rund Gullit. 

Another month and Can- 
tona will be burying this sort 
of chance. By then, too, Alex 
Ferguson will be hoping that 
Andy Cole has regained a 
scoring touch which for the 
moment appears to have de- 
serted him. 

Since losing at Villa Park 
on the opening day Manches- 
ter United have won seven 
league matches out of nine 
and drawn the other two. 
Should they continue this run 
in their next two games — 
against Middlesbrough and 
joninho at home and Arsenal 
and Bergkamp at Highbury — 
then their m a n ag e r's present 
optimism-may become a little 
less guarded. 

"We're still conceding goals 
needlessly at times,” Fergu- 
son observed. “Once we get 
that part of our game right 
then we should have a 
chance." With Giggs, Scholes 


and Keane in this form. Can- 
tona back, and Sharpe and 
Beckham on the bench, that 
was something of an 
unde rs tat e ment. 

On Trafalgar Day Chelsea 
could have done with the Nel- 
son touch: Horatio's in 
attack. Sammy's in defence. 
Losing Wise did not help and 
they badly missed the sus- 
pended Spademan's ability to 
cover Gullit's attacking 
inclinations. 

The Dutchman began as 
sweeper, moved to. midfield 
and finished up playing cen- 
tre-forward, but he was rarely 
a serious influence on the 
game once United had taken a 
2-0 lead in nine minutes.' 

Scboles’s first goal followed 
a centre from Neville which 
Cantona allowed to drift in to 
the youngster’s feet. His 
second began when be half- 
intercepted a pass Gullit was 
hying to play up the left-hand 
byline: United then took, the 
Dali on a tour of the pitch be- 


Finishing flourish . . . Scholes celebrates his two goals 


fore Cantona stunned Butt's 
pass and sent Scholes clear. 

With 15 minutes to go Fur- 
long, who had gone close with 
two headers, nodded down 
Spencer's centre for Hughes 
to give Chelsea a glimmer of 
hope. But the goal merely 
shook Manchester United out 
of their growing ennui 

Four min utes later Giggs 
outpaced Chelsea on the left 
before throwing Clarke and 
Sinclair on to the wrong foot 
with a sway of the hips and 
slipping United's third goal 
into the far corner of the net 
McClair came off the bench to 
add a fourth from Cole's pass, 
Chelsea again having lost 
Cantona in space. 

Someone in the Premier- 
ship office evidently bad a 
sense of black humour, giving 


the game to Alan Wilkie, 
whose dismissal of Cantona 
at Selhurst Park hud led to 
the infamous assault. 

On Saturday Wilkie showed 
Sinclair the red card for a 
wild, high tackle on McClair. 
It was a correct decision and 
had Wilkie refereed the Pal 
ace-United game in January 
with equal strictness, curbing 
Shaw's persistent fouling of 
Cantona, last season might 
have been spared its blackest 
moment. 
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Newcastle United 6, Wimbledon 1 

Ferdinand 

thebullet 


David Hopps 


F OR Sam Bammam, 
Wimbledon's chair- 
man, to present New- 
castle United with a 
£1,000 cheque before kick-off 
was the greatest example of 
the poor giving to the rich 
since the introduction of the 
National Lottery. 

Hammam had wagered last 
season that Wimbledon would 
finish above Newcastle in the 
league, a feat they failed to 
achieve by the little matter of 
16 points. This season, after 
only 10 matches, the gap is al- 
ready a point wider, and this 
particular lady is not for 
turning. 

Newcastle played luxuri- 
ously, aglow with quality. 
Premiership leaders by four 
points. Wimbledon are so 
beset by injuries that five 
straight defeats have left even 
their famously indomitable 
spirit in danger of collapse. 
Newcastle were idealists, 
walking on tiptoe; Wimble- 
don are on their uppers. 

In the North-east the talk 
will be of Ferdinand’s hat- 
trick — 12 Premier League 
goals now, and a rounded 
presence that was not always 
apparent at QPR — the insis- 
tent intelligence of Beardsley, 
and the wonderful flank play 
of Ginola and Gillespie. If 
Ginola is imported cool dude. 
Gillespie Is more elemental: 
pacy, adventurous and still 
possessing a certain naivety. 

Newcastle, after dallying 
for half an hour, scored three 
times in 10 minutes, with the 
wingers as providers each 
time. Howey outjumped Har- 
ford for the first, Ferdinand 
overpowered Reeves for the 
second and then scored again 
with a courageous diving 
header. 

But the real hero lay else- 
where. No one can feel Wim- 
bledon's present decline more 


p ainfull y than V lrniie Jones, 
who even when his career 
took him elsewhere remained 
the personification of the 
club's scrap-and-survive 
instincts. 

Jones kept goal for the last 
35 minutes after Heald's ump- 
teenth desperate charge from 
bis line finished with a 
clumsy challenge on Ferdi- 
nand near, the comer flag. 
Booked in the first half for 
complaining that Beardsley 
was not 10 yards from a free- 
kick (Heald presumably had 
the benefits of a metric educa- 
tion), the goalkeeper had 
clearly lost his bearings, if 
not his marbles. 

Jones hauled on a green jer- 
sey to gleeful chants of 
“dodgy keeper”. He bowed to 
file crowd, brought the house 
down by deliberately drop- 
ping a glove, and- punched 
like a fishmonger slapping 
down half a pound of cod. 
Then he pulled off a double 
save, kicking Gillespie's fol- 
low-up on to a post “Super 
keeper,” they roared with 
approval. 

It could not last Long-range 
shots from Clark and Albert 
would have beaten anyone. 
Sandwiched in between was 
Ferdinand's hat-trick, a close- 
range effort when he was 
totally vulnerable. But Jones 
bore the crowd's humour 
with good grace. 

However abysmal his disci- 
plinary record, he will always 
be a representative of toe 
common man, proud in him- 
self. apologising to no one. 
Deep down, we should cher- 
ish him for it 


Homy (3lfirin), 
Fanflnand (35. 41, 53). Clark (SB). Albert 
(84). WhnMaifcwi- Gayto (60). 
KiKsuUt United: Hlalop: Barton. 
Howey (Albert, 80). Peacock. Berwtort. 
Gillespie. Clark (Sellars, BO). Lee 
(Hoillger, BO). Olnola. Beardsley, 
Ferdinand. 

W tm Med om . Hsaldi Perry (Goodman. 36; 
Leonhardsen, 48), Fitzgerald, Reeves. 
Earle. Cunningham. McAHWer (TaAoys, 
13). Jones. Gayle. Holdaworth. Harford. 

G Poll (Tikig). 


West Ham United 1 , Blackburn Rovers 1 

Shearer papers 
over the cracks 


Russell Thomas 


i are so many Daws 
in toe expensive house 
that Jack Walker built 
that Ray Harford may embark 
on a complete reconstruction 
of Blackburn Rovers rather 
than continue with his seem- 
ing make-do-end-mend policy. 

The ailing champions still 
send out confusing signals. 
Yesterday came Harford's 
reported threat "to rip every- 
thing apart and start again", 
only hours after the champi- 
ons' camp murmured satisfac- 
tion at gaining their first 
away point of the season. 

Although there was little 
evidence at Upton Park to 
support the view. Harford 
suggested, as he did in Poland 
in midweek, that Blackburn 
were getting their house in 
order. “More stable." summa- 
rised the manager, “a little 
bit harder to beat.” The 
team’s totem, Alan Shearer, 
echoed toe theme. “We're get- 
ting back to our old selves." 

Harford's claim that he is 
"on the look-out for four play- 
ers” to reinforce his two 
recent midfield acquisitions, 
may be a ploy to motivate the 
disenchanted. Mike Newell 
and Paul Warhurst last week 
asked for transfers. 

Yet, says Harford, since Bo- 
hinen and McKiniay arrived, 
“the attitude at toe club has 
improved”. It was not 
reflected in this performance; 


Blackburn scarcely merited 
toe latest salvage of reputa- 
tion by Shearer’s stretching 
header a minute from time. 

Shearer has contributed 
nine Of Blackburn's 13 Pre- 
miership goals this season; 
Sutton, his dispirited partner, 
none. The £5 million forward 
being substituted Is becoming 
a depressing familiar experi- 
ence; this was his fourth In 10 
league matches. Sherwood 
also made an early departure, 
although the captain could 
offer the excuse that he was 
operating out of position on 
the left of midfield. 

West Ham were balanced 
and inventive, demonstrating 
many of the qualities that the 
country expects of its champi- 
ons. Moncur and Bishop of- 
fered imagina tion and genu- 
ine passing ability, and 
Hughes provided the consis- 
tent wide service that Harford 
seeks for his own strikers. 

Dowie, far from cowed by 
Shearer's presence, worked 
selflessly and deserved more 
than his powerful header 
from Bishop's cleverly angled 
cross, the striker’s first goal 
since his return to West Ham. 
It promised to be enough until 
Shearer’s emphatic connec- 
tion with Bohinen’s centre. 

BCOMRSt Wad Ham (Jolted: DovM 
( 26 mln). Btecfcbom: Show ( 89 ) 

Wo>t Ham United: Miklosko: Path). 
Ftteoer. Uwttn. DtekS. Steto r (Hutehi*on. '<1- 
Btaiiop. Moncur. HuflbM. CM**. Own*. 
Blackburn novorsi Flower*. Barg. 
Pearce. Henary. Kenna. Ripley. Betty. 
Bohmen. Sherwood. (McKinley. Wl- 
Shearer. Sutton iN swell. 75). 

s Lodge (Barnsley) 
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marching off Matthew Le Ussier is dismissed during Southampton's 3-1 
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Middlesbrough 1 , Queens Park Rangers 0 

Sinclair fails to contain Boro’s advance 


Michael Walker 


T HE reason given for 
Trevor Sinclair's leaving 
QpR’s home match a 
week ago on the Newcastle 
United team bus was that the 
young player wanted to make 
a quick getaway from Loftus 
Road. As the Newcastle man- 
agement had just added their 
dollop to toe growing pile of 
praise for Sinclair's farm this 
season, the explanation can- 
not have been completely 
reassuring for QPR fans. 

After another electrifying 
performance from the winger 

at the Riverside, Ray Wilkins 
was again brought round to 


toe question of how quickly 
Sinclair would be leaving — a 
subject he may soon be sick of 
talking about. Wilkins, 
though, had a super- answer. 
“He’s just signed another 
year to his contract, so we’ve 
got him,” said toe manager 
possessively. “And we’re de- 
lighted to have him. But the 
important thing is he is de- 
lighted to be with us." 

That is welcome news for 
toe Loftus Road faithful be- 
cause Sinclair's running 
across the Middlesbrough 
dockland ground on Saturday 
was, at times, startlingly 
quick and skilful. 

"For a young bloke.” Wil- 
kins continued, “he really has 


been exceptional He's hit -a 
level of consistency that has 
been quite spectacular.” This 
was .not just your average 
Cyclops manager-speak; on a 
couple of occasions even toe 
partisan Boro support could 
not stop themselves from 
clapping Sinclair. 

As early as toe sixth min- 
ute Sinclair troubled a ner- 
vous-looking Walsh, but it 
was his effort an hour later — 
when he did not trouble 
Walsh, he left him stranded — 
that stole the show. Having 
zipped past four red shirts, he 
then had toe awareness and 
vision to stop and chip the 
slightly off his line keeper. 

The ball came back off the 


bar and it appeared QPR 
would still score as the 
rebound fell to Dichio four 
yards out However, even at 
6ft 3in, Dichio managed to get 
under the ball and head it 
over. QPR deserved an equalis- 
er, though they should have 
been two goals behind by then. 

Hlgnettis penalty had given 
Boro the lead but a dubious 
second gave them the chance 
to shore things up. Strangely 
H ignett had agreed to let Fjor- 
toft take any second penalty. 
Ejortoft missed. Had Hignett 
been spoken to by his man- 
ager about this? "Yeah," was 
his sheepish reply. 

Hignett was substituted and 
may well be replaced when 


Joninho arrives. It was not 
possible to find out when that 
will be as Middlesbrough’s 
telephone system has been so 
busy that yesterday it par- 
tially collapsed. 

juninho has been told, how- 
ever, that the Ministry of 
Agriculture has guaranteed 
that Brazilian rice and beans, 
staple foodstuffs in the mid- 
fielder's homeland, will be let 
through British customs. 

SOOHOfc Mddteabraugh: Hitmen (pan 
IBmln). 

■IlddteabcoMub: Walsh; Cox. Morris, 
Vteksrs, Pearson, whyie (Whelan. 55). 
Bormtqr- Pollock. F tortofi. Mustoe. Hignett 
(Handrla. 85). t 

Ouoam Rsrfc Iten gte w Sommer Tates. 
Moddlx. Realty. Banferiey. Impey, Barker. 
Holloway. Sr even iGallen, 7T). Sinclair. 
Dichio. 

M Reed (Birmingham). 
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handed 

prize 

draw 
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T HE most dramatic week 
in Convey Island's & 
year history was com. 
pitted yesterday when the 
ICIS Second Division sife 
wore drawn at home to Brigh- 
ton m the first round of the 
FA Cup. 

Canvey were handed a 
second chance In the competi- 
tion last Thursday when 
King's Lynn — who beat theta 
in the third qualifying round 
— were thrown out for field- 
ing a suspended player. _ ' 

Canvey took fall advamagB 
by beating Hednesford from 
the GM Conference 2-0 on 
Saturday to reach the first 
round proper for the first 
time. Yesterday's draw west 
down particularly well with 
their goalkeeper John Keeky,- 
who used to play for the 
Seagulls. 

"It's a tremendous draw for 
toe club and obviously great 
news for John." said Convey'* 
manager Jeff King, who 
added that the game may be 
switched away from their 
2. 500-capacity ground to 
Southend's Roots Hall. . 

Altrincham, who beat 
Wigan last year, will fancy 
their chances against Crewe, 
while Bristol Rovers (away te 
Kitchen) and Plymouth (at 
Slough) look the most vulner- 
able league sides. (Full draw, 
page 19). 

Oldham’s Richard Jobson;* 
should complete his pro- 
tracted return to the Premier- 
ship today when he is ex- 
pected to join Leeds from 
Oldham for £1 million. 

The 32-year -old central de- 
fender withdrew from Old- 
ham’s match against Reading 
on Saturday, saying he was 
not in the right frame of mind 
for the game. Oldham's man- 
ager Graeme Sharp said: "He 
is talking to Leeds again. We 
want to keep him but there is 
not a lot we can do. He has 
been a great servant to this 
club." 

Jobson had been due to sign 
for Leeds last summer but the 
deal broke down when he suf- 
fered a septic ankle and failed 
toe medical. That problem 
has now cleared up. 

Oldham, meanwhile, are 
ready to offer Manchester 
City £350,000 for Michel Vonk 
as replacement for Jobson. 

Luton improved their 
chances of staying in the First 
Division with a 1-0 victory at 
Ipswich yesterday. The winner 
came after 24 minutes when 
David Oldfield hit a low right- 
foot shot to record his first 
goal since joining the Hatters 
from Leicester last summer. 

Robin van der Laan scored 
in toe 89th minute to earn 
Derby a point at Stoke, for 
whom Kevin Keen struck a 
superb G6th-minute volley. 

Celtic will continue their 
search for a striker, after 
their goalless draw at Kilmar- 
nock allowed Rangers to pull 
away at the top of toe Scottish 
Premier Division. 

Celtic, playing their second 
game in 48 hours, found Dra- 
goje Lekovic an impossible 
obstacle in the Kilmarnock 
goaL "The players could not 
have given me any more than 
they did,"_ said Celtic's man- 
ager Tommy Burns. ‘The 
only thing that worries me is 
the chances we are missing 
because we could do with an- 
other striker." 

The Hearts striker Alan 
Lawrence is waiting to hear 
whether the SFA will punish 
him after he appeared to 
elbow the Rangers defender 
Craig Moore during his side's 
4-1 defeat at Ibrox. 

Television pictures were in- 
conclusive and neither the 
referee nor linesman spotted 
the incident Lawrence's fate 
will be decided by the referee 
supervisor's report: that is 
how Duncan Ferguson was 
brought to book in April 1994 
after his head-butt on Raito's 
John McStay. 


Arsenal 2, Aston Villa 0 

Villa as economical with the 
truth as with entertainment 


Martin Thorpe 


T HEY say you should 
never believe what you 
read in the press. Well, nei- 
ther should yoii believe 
what you hear in press 
conferences. 

There was this from the 
Aston Villa manager Brian 
Little: “We came to be 
strong, we came not to give 
a lot away. Bnt we tried to 
entertain, we tried to play 
football.” 

What really happened 
was that Villa strung five 
across the back and four in 
midfield In an- attempt to 
kill the game and pinch a 
draw, and never mind that 
most of those among High- 
bury’s biggest gate of the 
season were left wondering 
why they had not gone to 
Tescos. 

Then there was the 
Arsenal -captain Tony Ad- 
ams: “When teams get a lot 
of people behind the ball, 
we've got to break them 


down. And we have got 
players here now who can 
open doors.” 

Especially when someone 
throws yon the bey. Last 
week that someone was the 
I^eds goalkeeper John Ln- 
klc, whose 43rd-minute 
blunder set up Arsenal for 
a 3-0 win. And on Saturday 
that someone was Villa's 
Mark Bosnich, who two 
minutes after half-time in- 
explicably fumbled a tor- 
toise-paced daisy-cutter 
cross to let in Merson, who 
Is deadly from 12 inches. 

Until then third-placed 
Arsenal had battered away 
at Villa's fortifications 
without imagination or 
success in a first half of in- 
eptitude and boredom, 
relieved only in the dying 
minutes when Bosnich 
saved well from Bergkamp 
and Parlour. 

But the goalkeeper's sub- 
sequent error not only gave 
Arsenal a lead they had not 
looked like achieving any 
other way but forced Villa 


Bosnich . . . dreadful error 

to come out of their bunker 
in search of an equaliser. 
This made life easier for 
Arsenal, though they could 
still manage only one more 
goal, Wright's fifth in his 
last six league games. 

Adams rates his side as 
good as the two he helped 
take to the title. And there 
he might be right, for they 
know how to grind out 
results and they sure are 
lucky. 

SCORERS: IfarMHlf Merson' (4Tm in), 

Wright mi 

Arsenal; Seaman: Dam, Adams, BouW. 
Wlnterburn, Known Parlour, u era on, 
Haider. Bergkamp. Wright 
Aston Mbs Bosntch: Charles. Bitogu. 
McGrath (Fenton. 831. Soutftflste. Wright 
Taylor Draper (Milosevic. 81). Townsend, 
Staunton i Johnson Bit, Yorke 
fl Hait (Darlington j 


First Division: Crystal Palace 1 , Millwal! 2 

Fuchs puts Lions on top 


Paid Weaver 


U WE FUCHS, the Ger- 
man forward signed by 
Mill wall for £150.000 in 
the summer, finally scored 
his first goal for toe club yes- 
terday. Describing his evi- 
dent relief, he said: “Today a 
big stone fell to earth." 

His 34th-minute winner Is 
unlikely to compete with toe 
efforts of Ferdinand and 
Shearer when It comes to 
pushing the video replay but- 
ton. Jason van Blok's corner 
from the right was uncon- 
vincingly punched by Nigel 
Martyn and the ball 
rebounded onto Chris Malkin 
and Fuchs before crossing the 
line. 

It was enough to give Mill- 
wall their first win at Sel- 
hurst Park for 27 years and 
put them level with Leicester 
at the top of the First 

Division. 

It was a highly competitive 
and, towards the end, ill-tem- 
pered south-east London 


derby but Mill wall deserved 
their win. After finishing a 
disappointing I2th fast season 
they have clearly rediscov- 
ered some of toe momentum 
that saw them come third the 
previous season. 

The management team of 
Mick McCarthy and Ian 
Evans, the former Palace de- 
fender whose career at the 
club ended when he broke a 
leg in a clash with George 
Best, have constructed a de- 
fence in their own uncompro- 
mising image. Mill wall have 
conceded four goals in seven 
away games, the most par- 
simonious record in the 
division. 

This victory followed wins 
at Port Vale, Reading, Ports- 
mouth and Watford. Their 
only two defeats have been at 
home. "Don’t ask me to ex- 
plain it.” McCarthy said. 

Last season we were hope- 
less at home. But we had to 
work hard for this one." 

. Tb e Palace coach Ray Lew- 
“SSI??" 1 ** 5 ‘.’We’re not really 
a fifth from-bottom side but 


we're not scoring goals. In the 
end, they had the desire to 
win and we didn't.” Palace 
will be fined because six of 
their players were wearing 
toe wrong numbers. "That 
just about sums it up," said a 
glum Lewingtonu 

Millwall took the lead In 
the third minute when Mal- 
kin headed in from the for- 
mer Palace player Bobby 
Bo wry’s cross from the left. 
Palace, who have won once at 
home, equalised In the 3lst 
minute with a powerful left- 
foot volley from Gordon after 
Hopkln's cross from the right 
had been flicked on by 
Freedman. 

A rousing contest was 
marred towards the end when 
a number of players were In- 
volved in a scuffle after a 
clash between Taylor and 
Rae. Taylor was later booked 
for a foul on Bowry. 

“W"* Maiiyn: Show. RooarU. 

““"ten. Edworthy. Houghton NopUa 
^Ogor. Gortjoh, Taylor. Froodrnnn. 
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Mao about the honse . . . Torrance plays his second to the 18th in his semi-final with Ireland’s Ronan Rafferty. Scotland beat Zimbabwe in the final 

Coltart leads Scotland home 


DawM Davies at St Andrews 


I P AT first you don't suc- 
ceed. try, try, try. try, try 
and try again. Scotland, 
five times in the semi- 
finals, twice unsuccess- 
ful in the final, finally won 
the Dunhill Cup yesterday in 
front of a crowd that could 
hardly be more their own, 
here at the home of golf. They 
defeated Zimbabwe, the third 
seeds, to win £100,000 each 
and, for the Ryder Cup stars 
Colin Montgomerie and Sam 
Torrance, set a seal on the 
most satisfying of seasons. 

The third team member 
Andrew Coltart, far from 
being overshadowed, 
emerged the most successful 
of the trio: all had four wins 
but Coltart was nine, Tor- 


rance six and Montgomerie 
four under par for the five 
rounds, of file tournament 
Yesterday Coltart leading the 
way, beat Tony Johnstone by 
four shots with a 67, Torrance 
beat Mark McNulty in the 
second match by two shots 
with a 68 and In the third the 
world No. 3 Nick Price beat 
the world No. 6 Montgomerie 
by six shots with a 68. 

In the top two matches over 
the opening holes it was Scot- 
land playing the golf, Zimba- 
bwe holing the putts. At the 
3rd, for instance, Torrance al- 
most holed his approach, file 
ball stopping only a rail or so 
short of the hole. But 
McNulty holed from 30 feet 
for an equalising birdie. 
Then, at the short 8th, Tor- 
rance hit his tee shot to 12 
feet, McNulty to 25, and when 


the Zimbabwean holed, it 
meant Torrance had to follow 
him in. To his credit he did. 

At the next Torrance com- 
pleted two safe putts for a par 
four but McNulty was still 
nine feet away in three. That 
too went In and both were out 
in three under, 33. 

The conclusive moment in 
this match probably came at 
the 567-yard 144h. McNulty, 
with two of his best, was 80 
yards short of the green when 
Torrance launched himself at 
his second shot He put his 
whole self in, shook it all 
about and produced a shot of 
280-odd yards, to within 20 
foot It was a ‘ magnificent 
blow and put Torrance three 
ahead, effectively tying np the 
tournament. 

In the top match Coltart 
was striding out impres- 


sively. He had played top in 
all four of Scotland's previous 
matches and had won three of 
them. He was one ahead of 
Johnstone when they came to 
the 178-yard 8th and his six- 
iron tee shot, always on line, 
bounced twice and rolled 
straight into the hole. John- 
stone did well, after hitting 
his tee shot some 50 feet wide 
of the hole, to two-putt and 
leave the green only three 
behind. 

The Scot exerted further 
pressure at the loth, holing 
from 24 feet for a birdie, but 
Johnstone, with a putt that 
earned a couple of uppercuts, 
followed him in from 20 feet 
to stay in file game. .Coltart 
pressed on , though, and when 
he holed an eight-foot birdie 
putt at the 16th he moved five 
ahead and into an impregna- 


ble position. At that moment 
In an R&A car park a pipe 
band struck up a rehearsal 
for the presentation with 
Flower of Scotland. It was too 
soon but not by much. 

There was not a lot of luck 
attached to the Irish cam- 
paign. First they drew the 
hardest group and had to beat 
the No. 1 seeds the United 
States, the defending champi- 
ons Canada and the previous 
winners Sweden. Their 
reward was to get Scotland in 
the semi-finals. a country 
they had played three times 
and lost to three times. Ire- 
land arrived at the semi-final 
stage mentally exhausted and 
not one of the teem was to 
heat par. 

Philip Walton, playing Col- 
tart In the top match, had a 
wonderful chance to win. Two 


ahead on the 15th tee. he bad 
a lb-foot birdie putt on that 
green but missed. Coltart 
then holed from six fret to get 
back to one behind and, when 
Walton dropped shots at each 
of the next two holes, includ- 
ing a smothered seven-iron 
■ off a hanging lie at the 17th 
that comprehensively missed 
the green, Scotland had their 
first point. The decisive 
second came from Montgo- 
merie, never behind against 
Darren Clarke, who later 
said: ''Monty just played 
better.” 

Speculation that this would 
be the last Dunhill Cup was 
ended at the presentation 
when it was announced that 
the event would take place 
next year. Speculation has 
now begun that next year will 
be the 12th and last 


Cricket 

How a town like 
Alex shocked 
Devon Malcolm 


Edward Harris in 

Johannesburg on the 
paceman’s dual role 

D evon malcolm is in 
danger of making more 

guest appearances than 
Test appearances this winter 
in South Africa. It Is a pros- 
pect which pn* him with fore- 
boding as he hones his 
rhythm and builds up his fit- 
ness after an operation to 
carry out more repair work to 
his right knee shortly before 
England flew out. 

This is Malcolm's sixth 
senior tour but he still feels 
very much on trial, some- 
thing he puts down to selec- 
torial whim over the years as 
much as to his own form and 
fitness. The England chair- 
man Ray Illingworth has al- 
ready warned him that this 
winter will be his last if be 
does not produce results. 

But, for Malcolm, this tour 
has another side that will be 
as demanding as the cricket if 
he is not careful As the only 
black man liable to play for 
either side over the coming 
five Tests, he Is in huge de- 
mand in a country eager to 
display its new-found 
equality. 

Whether being asked rather 
condescendingly to draw the 
winning raffle tickets at a dip- 
lomatic ftmction for the high 
and mighty of Johannesburg 
or to coach black children on 
a visit to the Alexandra town- 
ship, Malcolm takes it in his 
giant stride. 

He Is a thoughtful, admira- 
ble sportsman and appreci- 
ates the role he is saddled 
with. "I'm quite willing to 
help as much as I can for the 
future of South Africa,” he 


said. “I never thought I would 
come here. I was very much 
against the rebel tours but all 
that has changed and I'm de- 
lighted to be here. 

“I found the visit to Alex 
quite humbling: to see so 
many people living on top oT 
each other was quite a knock- 
back. Ever since I've been 
here people have been asking 
me what I thinic of their 
country but I've said I 
couldn’t judge because all I'd 
seen was a luxury hotel and 
been to nice functions and 
met the top of society. Now 
I've seen the other side and it 
was a real shock.” 

Playing in the inaugural 
first-class fixture, to be staged 
in Soweto next Friday after 
one-day matches tomorrow 
and on Wednesday, is an im- 
portant PR exercise for Mal- 
colm, not only with the town- 
ship children but with 
Illingworth and the captain, 
Mike Atherton. 

Malcolm is looking to them 
for support if he does not start 
knocking over South African 
wickets at a rate of nine per 
innings — his effort in his 
last encounter with them at 
The Oval last year. 

He added: “It’s a load of 
rubbish to say I can only bowl 
on quick, bouncy pitches. I 
can do a job on good batting 
pitches too. bat I need the 
chance to prove it" 

England have a training 
session this morning followed 
by a golf session this after- 
noon before the selectors — 
or Illingworth — decide the 
first team of the tour to play 
Nicky Oppenheimer’s XI 
tomorrow. The chairman- 
manager has, however, 
hinted that those who miss 
out will play on Wednesday in 
a floodlit fixture against East- 
ern TransvaaL 


Pakistan revert to Wasim as captain 


1 A/ASJM ASSAM was ap- 
V V pointed Pakistan's cap- 
tain yesterday for the tour 
to Australia and New Zea- 
land starting this week. He 
succeeds Raja, who, 

the Pakistan board said, 
had “failed to satisfy”. 

Ramiz has just led Paki- 
stan to Test and one-day 
series defeats at home to 
Sri Lanka, followed by a 
poor show in Sharjah. Wa- 
s ini’s previous spell as cap- 


tain ended in a players’ 
revolt in January 1994. 

He was succeeded by 
Salim Malik, who is recalled 
to the squad after an in- 
quiry committee cleared 
him of bribery allegations 
made by Australia’s Test 
9plnners Warne and May. 

8QUAD: W astro Akram (capo. Aamir 
Sohall. Sal bn Elanl. Eaeed Anwar. Ramiz 
Raja, ticamaiTMjkHaq. Basil All. Salim 
Malik. Mom Khan, Rashid Ladf. Mushtsq 
Ahmad. Saqlam Mushtoq. Waqar Younta. 
Mohammad Akram. Aamar Nazir, Aqlb 
Javad. Ata-iir-Rahman. 
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Soccer 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 


Evortan ill 1 
Smart 12 
33.629 


Armstrong 38 


• (1» t Lhm ipoal |1| a 

Watson 2 McManaman 21, 54 

15, MB RecKuiapp 13 

Animal 2. Aston Villa 0: Cheteea 1. Man 
Utd 4: Coventry a Shell Wed 1; Man City 0. 
Leeds O. Middlesbrough 1. OPR 0. New- 
castle B. Wimbledon 1: Norm Forest 3. 
Baleon i West Ham 1. Blackburn 1. 
LMdhtg Oos tec onere (total)- IS Ferdi- 
nand (Newcastle)- U Shearer (Black- 
buml. 11 Shar highero (Tottenham): yo- 
boah (Leeds): Wright lArsenall 0 Fowler 
(Liverpool); Scholee (Man UtdL 8 Hok»- 
urorth (Wimbledon). 7 CHchlo (OPR). E Hifl- 
nen lUiodtesbrough): Rideout (Brarton); 
Roy INanm Forest). Bergkamp (Arsenal); 
Earle (Wimbledon): La Tlsaier 
■Southampton) 
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FA CD Pi 


r Ash- 


lord Tn 2. Aldershot Tn 0; Aylesbury 1. 
Stevenage a Biller icay Tn 1, Wisbech i; 
Blyth Spartans 2. Subeley ft Burton 3. 
Bracknell Tn 1; Cmdartord Tn 3, Bath 2: 
Famborough 2, Yeovil i; Gravesend 8 N 1. 
Marlow 1; Hayes a, Sudbury Wndrs ft Htt- 
chln 2. SI Albans 1; Kettering 0. Brome- 
grove 0: Canvay Island 2. Hadnestord ft 
Klngsionlan X Trowbridge Tn T: MacdM- 
itotd 0. North** Ich i; Marine 2. Bradford PA 

0, Newport low t. Baahley l: Nuneaton ft 
Evesham Utd 1. Purflee! 1, Ruthden a 
□‘mends I: Runcorn 2, Halifax 1: Sltttofl- 
boume 1. Doreheetsr Z Spenoymoor 1. 
Lancaster ft Stalybrldge 1 Colwyn Bay a 
Sutton Utd 4. Crawley Tn i: Teflon! ft 
Southport ft Tiverton Tn 1. Bognor Rsgta 
4; W1 retard Utd 0. Barrow ft Wltton Alb ft 
Morecambe Z Yeadtag ft Sough 2. 

SM YAlfXHALL COWnwce Gates- 
head 1, Dover 1: KJOdsmteistor 1. Altrinc- 
ham 1, Wetting 1. Wcfcmg 1 Leadkts 
i lnuHu g sr 1. Kidderminster (PIS. Pt*30); 
2. Woking (14-27): 3, Maccfeaflefd (14-36). 
UMBO NO LEAQUBz Ptmti er DMataK 
Accrington StanJey ft Droylader ft Chor- 
ley ft Boston UW Z Frickiey ft Buxton ft 
Gainsborough 2. Knowsley 1: Hyde Utd 2. 
Bomber Bridge ft Leek Tn ft Emley Z 
Mattock 1. Bishop Auckland 1. U wdh i E 
(tending*: 1. Bomber Bridge (Plft PtsSS): 
2 Boston (16-32): 3, Gutaetey (15-23). 
First DMsfan Ashton UW 2. Whitley Bay 
ft Conglewn Tn 0. Lincoln Utd ft Farsley 
Celtic 1. A Hr eton Tn 0; Fleetwood T. Harro- 
gate Tn Z Of Harwood Tn 1. Eaaunod Tn 

0 Leigh i. Gretna ft Radciltta Bor A 
Work big (on i; Warrington Tn 3. Nettterftetd 
6; Worksop Tn 0, Curzon Ashton 3. 

Ids Pi eerier HiMm Grays 

'0, Bishop's Stanford 2. Hendon 2. Bromley 
n- MoJecey 1, Dulwich ft Worthing 2. Car- 
Bhqlton 3 U»*«l itmdhB* J. 

(P14, Pta3ft: ft Ca reflation (lv-25): ft Dul- 
wich (to-asi. First DMrioK Abingdon Tft 
4. Oxford C 2: Barking ft Wvjrteato ft 
Baamostoko Tn 2. Chesham Utd 1: BfirK- 
hamsied Tn i. Leyton Pwtnsnl 1: HejJ- 
bridge S«*ms 5. Tname Utd J: Stoma Tn •- 
hLUdanhead UU i: Tooling & Mttehffih L 
Wembley 1; Wokingham Tn 1. Barton Rum 

1 Second O Mal o w Chaahurt ^^tary 1. 
Collier Row B. Witlum Tn ft p»Un0 £ 
Banotaad Alh ft Efllwm Tn a Hampton z: 
Home! Hampstead 1. ClwHtom St Peter * 
Hwtgorittd Tn 0. Bedford Tn ft Met MW 

1. Croydon ft Saffron Walden Tn ft UHMr 

BrttBfld ft Ware 2. Wiwisnhoe Tn i Thw 
OMdM Camber toy Tn 1. Avdey ft East 
Thurrock utd i. Leighton Tn l; Epsom * 
Ewed 2. Clapton 1; FUdnveil HBi 0. Harlow 
Tn 1; Hornchurch 1. Horsham 4; Kingsbury 
To 1. Trmg Tn 0. Nenhwood 3. C*»* » 
Soutnau ft Hard mid Did ft WeaWaiono i. 
Wlmteor « Eton ft Wingate ft Finehtoy 1. 
Lowes a _ _ , 

FEDERATION BREWERY NON 1 HERN 
lEACUfc PM D t vtaloro Bedbngton Ter 
4 Shddon ft BUiinffium 8%n 3. EppMOft 
CY» ft Chester Le Sheet 1. Consoff ft Dtnv 
Sion Fed 2 Crook Tn ft FerryftillA#' 0. W 
Auckland ft GmaMrough Tn 3, Stnekton ft 
Ptrieriee ft Wwby TnS: rtu nhckw i. 
Durham C a Saahom RS 3. Murton ft Tow 
Law Tn 4. wnickhaffl 0. 


ENDSLEIGH LEAGUE 
First Division 


CPW»*(1)1 Utamfl (2) ft 

Gordon 31 Malkin 3 

14J3B Fuchs 34 

Ipcartofc (0) O Luton (1) 1 

B.123 Oldfield 24 

Stake (0) 1 Darby (D) 1 

Keen 66 Van der Laan 89 

9.435 

Barralay 1. Port Vale 1: Birmingham ft 
Grimsby i; Charlton 1. Norwich 1; Hud- 
dersfiald 1. Sunderland 1: Oldham ft 
Reading 1: Shaft Utd 1. Leicester 3. Trau- 
ma ro ft Southend ft Watford 1. Wohior- 
hampton 1: Weal Brom ft Portsmouth 1. 
Lmdtafl Qoaluorafs (total); 10 Good- 
man (Wohwltampion). ■ Aldridge (Tran- 
mere): Bowyer (Charlton), a Bloke (Shafl 
UU); Booth | Huddersfield). 7 Ctandgo 
(BtenlnghaniL Ftonl (West Brom); Lsabum 
{Ch arbon): MtuhM ftpawteh). Hum (Bir- 
mingham): Payton (Barnsley); Paschuo- 
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SCCOSfD DfVtMOfk Brondord ft Peter- 
borough R Bristol Rvra ft Nona Co ft 
Burnley ft Brighton tt Carlisle ft Bradford 
C ft Chesterfield 1. Shrewsbury R Hud 1. 
Stockport 1; Oxford Utd 1, Wycombe *; 
Rotherham ft Blackpool 1; Swansea 1, 
Bournemouth 1; Swindon ft Crmw 1; Wal- 
sall 1. Wrexham ft York 0, Bristol C l. 
LaaiBng Cnatacntw (total): *« White 


(Mans County): 11 Gaoler (Rotherham). 
1 o Jones (Bournemouth): De Souza 
(Wycombe); Barnes (York); Nogan (Bum- 
ley). 8 Flimsy (Swindon): Stewart (Bristol 
Rvra). 8 Preece (Blackpool): Allison (Swin- 
don): Resvws (Cartble); Showier (Bradford 
C); Sea) (Bristol C). 7 Savage (Crews); 
Armatrang (Stockport). ^ 

13 U 


Cree 


wye 


uc 


L FI h 

1 28 to a* 

2 17 9 as 

2 M 13 Ml 
4 IB 13 ZS 

3 13 12 2* 

4 IB 12 tel 

2 16 11 El 
G 16 21 EO 

a is iB aft 

3 is 10 so 

5 17 16 IB 

4 17 15 17 
4 14 17 IT 

6 16 IB 17 
4 15 19 IS 

I U S 52 

J 13 17 14 
11 M 14 
6 14 15 13 
B 15 24 11 
G 13 20 11 
B 11 S3 B 
7 7 10 8 


THIRD DHRSKM: Barnet ft Rochdale 4: 
Bury ft Scarborough ft Cambridge ua ft 
Darlington 1; Cheater 1, Fulham t CoL 
cheater 1, Northampton ft QUItoghaa 4, 
Doncaster ft HeroJord ft Enatar ft Lincoln 
0. Ciidlfl 1; Plymouth 4, Torquay ft Pres- 
ton ft MandloW ft Scunthorpa ft Layton 
Orient ft Wigan 1. Hartlepool ft 
LaaJMiK O o ala uta taa (totel): 14 Date 
(Cardiff). 40 LiUtejohn (Plymouth); B*v»te 
(Preatofl). 8 Ceratoin (Cambridge UW). 8 
Whitehall (Roehdaia): Adcock 
{Colchester}. 
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BELL'S SCOTTISH LCAOUto 

DhrUloo: Aberdeen 3. Parhck ft Hbeni Ian 
4, Motharwell 2; Kllmamock ft Cattle ft 
Ralth ft Falkirk 1; Rangers 4, Hearts 1. 
Laadtag. Bw l mni s (total): 8 Jackson 
(Htbemlan); Booth (Aberdeen). 8 UeColsi 
(Rangers); Amott (Motharwall): Craig 
(Partlck): Thom (Celtic). 8 Cameron 
(Railh); Collins (Celtic); Lawrence 
(Hearts); Robertson (Hearts); van Hooy- 
danfc (CDtMcL 

P W 

RtaMK B I 

B 


L F A Pis 
1 20 3 24 
1 14 B 18 
3 17 11 18 
1 16 12 18 
B 12 14 18 

3 11 12 lO 

5 7 13 8 
S 14 21 8 

4 fl IB 7 
I ilS 9 


Dundee 1. Clydebank l. Dunfermflna ft 
Dumbarton 1; Greenock Morton 4. Gl John- 
stone ft HamRtan ft Dundee Uaf 1; St Mir- 
ren 1. Airdrie 2. Lareteg ata rw fa gar 1. 
DurtermUnc (Plft Pt*24): 2. Dundee UU 
(10-19): 3. Morton (10-17). Leading 
llntanwws (tout): io Hamilton (Dun- 
dee). 8 Hawke (Greenock Morion), a Po- 
ttle (Dunfermline); Shaw (Dunfermline). T ( 
Shaw (Dundee). 8 Lllfay {Greenock 
Morton). 

SECOND DMSIOtb Berwick 4. Stranraer 
ft Clyde 1, Ayr ft East Fife 1, Forfar 1; 
Montrose 2. Stirling Z Stenhousomuir 2. 
Queen of South i. i . ee dl iiB etondto— 1, 
East He (Plft Pw23); 2. Berwick (10-22): ft 
Stanftouaemato DO-17). Laed t eg Qoel r 
oerera (total): IO Irvina (BmwiclO. 8 Scott 
(East Fife). 8 Hutchison (Stenhousamulr); 
McCormick (Stirling). 8 Little 
(StonhouserautO. 

third MV18IOM: Alloa ft Brechin 2: Ar- 
broath 1. Rosa Courtly Z Catedonlan T ft 
Albion 1: East Stirling ft CowdwfeeeSt 1; 
Queen’s Part 0, Livingston 1, LuHng 
etamangsii 1. Uvirtgaton (Plft Pta26); 2. 
Roes (10-13); 3. Caledonian DO-17), l ae rt - 
ing dateaeorarg (total): 11 Stowari (Cale- 
donian T). IO Young (LhAngston). B Young 
(ARXon); Brand (Brechin). 7 MacPherson 
(Rosa County!: Milne (Ross Co): Scott 
(Cowdenbeath); Mattel (Alton), a McCor- 
mick (Arbroath). 5 Karcftar (Catedonlan 

T). 

BCAZTO HOHES LKAOUte: Premier 
DMeioK Atheretona ft Sudbury Tn ft 
Chettnatord 1. Stouoastar 1; Halaaowm Z 
Stafford Z Hastings 2. Marthyr 1; Ukaston 
Tn ft Baidock Tn ft Newport AFC 5. VS 
Rugby 3; Woreaatar Z Cambridge C 1. 
laadhg f n ten g o i 1. Ruahdan (Plft 
Pta2S); 2. Gloucester (13-24): ft Worcester 
(13-34). Midland DMatant Badworth Utd 
1, Paget Rngrs 1; Hlndday Tn 2. BBatan Tn 
K Letore ar* Uto O, Dudley Tn ft Moor 
Green 1. Rothwett Tn 1; RC Warwick 2. 
Bridgnorth Tn 1: ReddHch Utd (I. Solihull 
Bor 0: Stourbridge 1. Grantham Tn ft Sut- 
ton ColdfMd Tn 0. Buckingham Tn R Tam- 
worth ft Bury Tn ft ftu Ha ra OMaloac 
CievadoR Th 4. Witney Tn 3; Parriiam Tn ft 
Erith 8 BaNedare 1; Hovanl Tn 1, Fleet Tn 
ft Margate ft Weymouth 1: Watortwrilta 4. 
Tonbridge Angota i 


hlota Bootte 1, GkwaopNEft BomMugh 
ft Ftbttan 1; attharae 1, St Helara Tn 1; 
Darwen 1, Mofaw « ft Eastwood Hanley ft 
Preecot ft Hofltar OB ft Kidagidva Ath 1; 
Moaalay 1. Penrith ft Nantwich Tfl ft Stf- 
ford C 2; NemsatleTnl, Blackpool Rws ft 
StotaurKfala UU ft Chaddarton ft TrtL 
lord ft Rosaendale Utd Z CbeBaogeCrgx 
eg ley: 8ouirea Gate 2. Aah- 


( total 1®: 

ft B.' li ia 1ft 31, 23, 2d. 33, 30. 47, 54, 5ft 
(31:4,44 


tod Tn 2. (aot Ashton win on away goelaL 
MOKTHBIN C04MT1SG EAST ICAQUB- 
prewter PMstee: Aoffltid U« ft Stoeka- 
bndge PS 1: Baioer Tn 0. Oases Alb i: 
Brigs Tn 1, Goote Tn 4; Haftam ft Arnold 
Tn ft Hatfield Main 3, Anwhorpe Wei Z 
HucknUI Th 1. LNtasedge i; N Ferrflty Utd 
4. ShemeU ft OtsuB Th ft MUtoy MW ft 
PickBrtig Tn ft Denaby Utd 1; ihacuey 1. 
QteMhouBMOn Wri ft 
GREAT MILLS LEABMfe'PWtorier Hw 
Mm BriaUngun 3. Barnstapte Tn 3; Tor- 
rington 1, Bridpert ft WeMbuy UU ft Cro- 
dlttonUUL 

S-C COtJKTTO L8AQ08i PM DMJdk 
A menal ft MUlwaR ft Cambridge UU ft 
Ipswich Tn ft Portsmouth ft Leyton Onset 
i; Southend UU ft Fulham 3. 

LEAGUE OF WALKS* Aberystwyth 1, Rhyl 
ft Alan Lido 2, Holywell ft Caernarfon Tn 
ft Barry Tn ft Connah'a Quay 6. Caerswa 
ft Him Tn 1. Cwmbran ft Inter Cardiff i. 
LtansanOtraU 1; Liandll ft Briton Pony ft 
Newtown ft Canutes Bey ft Poretmadoo 3. 
Bbw Vale 1: Tan Pentre 1, Conwy ft 
INSH LEAGUE: lYmiw Mri al u i ii Ante 
ft Cnandar* ft Gtennan 1, Bangor r 
G tentoran 1, Penadown 1; LtttfiaU o. CM- 
tonvttle 0. Hrst DMatawr Ballymena O. 
DtaWtary i; Carrtek 3. Bailyctara ft Cote- 
mine 1. Lama 0; Newry 1. Omagh To Z 
OF IH81 AMDi Pramlai Dhr- 
iatea: Addons I. SheBxwme ft Boherm- 
are ft UCD ft Deny C 2, Cork C ft Dro- 
gheda 9. Dundalk 2; St Penidt’e i, Galway 
2 SHgo Rvre ft Shamrock Run: i. 


FA CUP: nrat round draw (to be pbqrod 
11. 72 and 13 November): Nut t h e m Sen- 
Don Hull v Wrexham; Blackpool v Chea- 
ter; Barrow v Nuneaton Bor Bradford C v 
Burton; Runcorn v Wigan: Scarborough v 
Chesterfield: ManafTnld v Doncaster; 
Nortnwtch Vic v Scunthorpe: Sltrawabury v 
Marine; Carlisle v Praoton; Telford v Wlt- 
toK Albion York v NCOS CR Bury v Blyth; 
Spartane Altrincham v Crewe; Bumlay » 
Wataall: Hartlepool v Darlington: Rochdale 
v Rotherham; Stockport v Lincoln; Spemty 
moor UU v Stalybridge or Colwyn bay. 

terokxri v Stevenage; 


fangatonian v Billericay or Wisbech; Can- 
vay Island v Brighton; Wycombe v GflDng- 
nam; PtaHeet or Ruahdan v Cardiff; Oxford 
lAd v Doroheeter Tn; Kiddornilretar v Sut- 
ton Utd: Exeter v Peterborough: Futaam V 
Swansea: Bournemouth v Bristol C; Tor- 
quay v Leyton Orient Barnet v Woking; 
Gravesend 5 N or Marlow v Colchester: 
Swindon v Cambridge UU; Hitch In v Bris- 
tol Rvrs; Newport (IOW) or Baohtay v En- 
field: Bog nor Regie v Ashford Tn; Bieugn v 
Plymouth: Brenttord v Famborough Tn: 
andertord Tn v Kaaertng or Bromsgrova: 
Northampton v Hayes. 

8PAJBSH LKAOtnh Rayo Vallocano 2. 
Aibacete ft Real Bads 5. Compostaia ft 
Oviedo 2. Salamanca Z Real Madrid 2. 
Tenerife ft Zaragoza 1. Real Soctedod Z 
Merida 3, Racing Santander 1; Depoctfvo 
Coruna 1. Sportbig Oljon ft Cal cm Vigo 4. 
Sevilla ft Adriatic Bilbao ft Espenol 0_ 
Satarteagi ValladolU 0. AUetlca Madrid 1. 
GERMAJM LEAGUE: Borussla Moen- 
diengladbach 1. Warder Bremen ft Staur- 
day: Freiburg ft Hamburg 3; T880 Munich 

1. Kartaruhe 1: VfB Stuttgart 3. Elntracht 
Frankfurt Z St Paul) ft Bayern Munich l; 
Borussla Dortmund ft Crtogne ft Kabare- 
tainam Z Fonuna DuasseUtarf 0. Laei Bn g 
rta dhyc 1. Bayern Munich (PID, Pta24); 
Z Borussla Dortmund (10-21); 3. Borussla 
Moanchongtadbach (10-19). 

DUTCH LEAAUkk Feyanoofd Rotterdam 

2. Ajax Amsterdam 4. la t wih y: Da 
Graafachap Doetlnchem ft Roda JC Kerfc- 
rada Z Wl ton II Tilburg 1. RKC WaaMJk 
Z Fortune Slttard 1. Hsersnvean Z Go 
Ahead Baglas Deventer i, Vitesse Arnhem 
3; NEC NQmegen 2. VOtendam 1; PSV Bnd- 
hoven 7. Groningen 1. Landtag stand- 
ing*! l, Atax Amsterdam (Plft PW30); 2. 

PSV Sndhoveit (10-25): 3. WHIem It TD- 
bug (1D-19L 

rrALIAH LEABUCi Bari 3, Cagliari ft Cre- 
monese 1. AUtanta 1; Inter ft Lazto ft 
Jwentus 3. Padova 1: Piacenza ft NayxtH 
l; Roma 1. Parma i; USnese 1. Torino ft 
Vicenza 1. Milan 1. La n d ta g rtmrdtaga; 1, 
Milan (P 7. Panel: 2. Juvantus (7-14); ft 
Parma (7-M). 

nmcH LEAOO& Bnwfai v straaboura 
1: Bordeaux ft Retinas Oc Queugnon 1. 
Carmen 1; Gutagamp 2, Le Havre ft Line ft 
Metz ft Monaco 3. MentpelHer 1; Nantes ft 
Lyon ft Nice 1. MartSgues ft St Etienne 1, 
Lans 1. Landtag ster n a 1. Matt (PT4. 
Pa32K 2. urns (14-29)-. 3. Auzerre (13-85). 
BMLQIAM LEAGUE: Club Brugge 2. Car- 
ole Bnrgga 2; Ekunui 5. Aatel 1; Hardbake 
ft Antwerp 1. SaAarteayi Stot-Trakfen ft 
Uotenbssk 1: Seralng 1, LMme 3; Meche- 
len Z Standart! Liege ft Andertechi ft 
Ghent ft Bevaran ft LnmmU 1; Wkregam 
4. Charleroi -1. Leadtag a tandta ga: 1. 
Club Brugge (Plft PB27): Z Ltase 
(13-27); 3. Andertechi (13-24). 

Rugby Union 

A ummunOHAL (Bridgend): Wales A 
1ft Fljf 2SL 

OOUHAAE CLUBS CHAMPIONSHIP, 

Laagna Onae Brictal 22. Ooucasier 16: 
Hariequlna 13. Bath IB; OrreU 20. Warn 
Hartlepool 1ft Saracens 9. Sale 24: Wasps 
11. Letcasiar 21 

P W 
7 

G 
5 
4 
4 
3 



L F APts 

0 212 93 44 

1 145 89 IS 

2 1S4 135 TO 

3 159 119 8 

3 137 152 8 

4 117 120 8 

4 94 131 6 

5 97 17B 4 

6 103 174 K 

7 107 163 


League Two: Bedford 2S. London Irisb 4fc 
Btackhesttt 1ft London Scottish tft New- 
castle Gostortti ft Northampton Eft Not- 
utguam 12. Waterloo IK WakefieW 9. Mo- 

- * n - -w 

7 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 


Un Irish. 


Waterloo _ 


L F APIs 
0 351 BB 14 
O 154 88 18 
245 153 10 
143 181 7 
107 147 7 
89 157 8 
140 228 8 
106 13S 4 
BB 166 Z 
115 




Three: FyWe ift Coventry ift itoWy 21. 
Rugby 1* Richmond 4ft OUey ft_Ross)ya 
PkS Reading tft RrftotamSft Hanro- 
gam ft Four* fiateer 23. Havant ft Laeda 
«ft Plymouth ft Liverpool ® Hetere 3ft 
Cnftao 1ft London *Wsh 41. Aapavta 3; 
Wateall 49. Radnflh 21- 


North: Kendal 44, Nuneaton 16: Sandal 10. 
Preston Qrasshoppare 5; Stoke 8, Birming- 
ham Solihull ft Stourbridge 9. UchfteM 7; 
Wlnnlngton Pk 23. wiuriadale 31: Worces- 
ter 41. Sheffield 17- Sovtar Barry Hill 3B. 
Aakaans 18: Camborne 21. Mel Police 1ft 
Cheltenham iB. Tabard ft High Wycombe 
23. Camoeriey 23: Lydney 24. Barking 15; 
Wdstotve-Mare 17. Henley 10 
HBHEKBN NATIONAL LBAOUS: First 
Ms te lrs m Abartillery IB. Cardiff 8a 



SMI I8NH8N I 8 CHAMFfOMSHIP: Pra- 
nriar Laeg w ac First HuUtani Borough- 
mutr 31. Malroea 16: Gala 14. Edinburgh 
Acads 35; Heriote FP 28. Hawick 23, Stir- 
ling County 17. WatBonteps 13. 


L F APts 

2 184 143 1 8 

3 278 12B IS 

3 244 18B 11 

4 177 163 IO 

4 IBS 167 8 

5 168 IBS 8 

8 187 251 8 

120 269 


' 9 5 

- 9 5 
SUrilng Cty ._ B 5 
r dta ta irg h A B 4 

Hamtak 8 4 

Harlots FP 6 3 

Gala S, 1 

Ssoood Dta M o n J r- mtia 34, GHK 17; Dun- 
doe HSFP ift Kiiso 23, Jad-Foreet 11. 
Weat of Scotland 7: Selkirk 2ft Stewarts 
Mel FP 22. Third Dhtatane Coralorphing 
ID, Musselburgh 14; Glasgow Acads 3ft 
Wriorekfy 8: Grangemouih 11. Ellggar 25; 
Praoton Lodge 13. PeeUas 12. Foortta 
Dfvtefon Ayr 10. Langholm 3; Edinburgh 
Wndrs ii, KUmamock 15: Gtesgow South- 
ant 85. Wigtownshire 14; Gordontere 62, 
Haddington ft 

INSURANCE CORPORATION LBACMJKi 
Hrat Division: Ballymena 13. SI Mary’s 
College 12: Initontem 12. Young Munatar 
IB: Lansdowne 22, Old Betveder* 14; Old 
Wastey 1ft Garryowen 16; Shannon IB. 
Cork Consdtutton 10. Saoond tlhlrlnw 
ctomart B. Wndrs 2& Dolphin 7. Dungan- 
non 1ft NIFC 26. Sunday's Well SB; Old 
Crescent 35. Malone 2ft Teranura Coll 1ft 
Boctlve Rngrs 9. 

CLUB MATCHMEk Aberavon 51. Llajv 
hanut4ft Ebtnr Vale 64, Hlrwaun ft Llan- 
afli 23, Cambridge Unlv 2ft Newbridge 43. 
Cross Kays 2ft- Oxford L«nh> 1ft Loughbor- 
ough Students 22; Pontypool 3a Newport 
6: Swansea 22. Dunvarn tft 
I NAU CHIRAL LATIN CUP (Buanoi Aires): 
Italy 40. Romania 3; Franca 47, Argentina 
12. France win BumametiL 

Rugby League 

HALIFAX CENTENARY WORLD CUP 


OMMMri 

England (11) &S, Walea |4) IO. 

Tries Offiah Z Betts. Clarke, NeuHove. 
Ctoair Farrell. Gouldfng. Drepe Goukflrrg. 
Writs Try* PhilBptt Goaba Daviat 3 
(30^42). 


(4) SO, AMStesOa (14) 30. 
Hew Zeetaadi Trttec Barnett. Klro, T tta 
Ooris Ridge 4. A isl it ta Trim Menzlee 
2, Brag her, Coyne, Ritter. Hill. Goals: A 
Johns 3 (set, aomto 2Wft 16L60B). 
rirorii Saturday October 28 (Wamblay. ftO) 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE LEAGUEi 
Premier DMriem Hamel Hampetsad 20. 
Leigh Miners Welfare ift- Lack Lane 1ft 
Woo&ton ift Saddlewortti 22, Mayfield Z 
■tat Dlrialcnc ASkam IB. Oldliam St 
Aimes 3ft Blackbroofc 10, Beverley 17; 
Hastmoor 41. WBlney Central 4; Leigh Eaat 
16. Ooltrxi 28; ThornhID 30, East Leeds 12 
Beeond Dfvtefon: Borrow Wand 51. Nw- 
manton 22 Milford 29. Wfinan Bf Judea 50; 
Kaiv Earswlek ift Redhlli 54; Northampton 
ft York Aeom Bft Ovendan 42. Ecclee IS 
Shaw Cross 10. Hull Dockers ft Pest* 
Moidgreen v Dewsbury Cel 


Golf 

ALFMD DUNHILL GUP (Old Course. SI 
Andrews): t a tnl ffn e tei So eBan d 2, Ire- 
tand 1 (A Coltart 75 M P Walton 76; C 
Maw ta o m a ri e 70 M D Cterite 72; S Tor- 
rance 74 tott to R H rita ty 73). ZJratm- 
bw*2 t SpMnl D Johnstone 71 toaioM 
A Jha—SM 7ft N Price 80 U J Rivero 7ft 
H MeNuHy 73 M 1 QarrkJo 77). Ftaat 
Scotland 2. ZtarinbwoT (Coltart 67 bt T 
Johnstone 71; Torraxt 66 bt M McNulty 
7ft Montgomerie 74 lorn n Woe 68L 
raXAS OPEN (San Antonio): Third 
retawh (US unteta Mated): 808 D Waldorf 
66, 66. 71. 804 J D Blake 67. 67. Tft 208 J 
Leonard 67, 70. 60. 208 L Rtnfcer 70. 8ft 
72. zos J Mahafley 87. 71. 71; L Roberts 
64, 72, 7ft 210 J Morse 7ft 69. 71; J Haas 
66. 8ft 74. 211 K Gibson 67. 71. 7ft 212 J 
Carter 6ft 73. 71; 8 Goteche BB. 72. 7ft B 
Bryanl 87. 72. 73. BIS S Gump 6ft 76. GO; 


M Wlabe 74. 8ft 7ft L Mize 72. 71. 7ft O 
Ureatl 72. 70, 71: J MoQovorn 72. 70. 71; D 
Hart 8ft 72. 72; M Standly 68. 71. 74; E 
Humenlfc GB. 71. 74. Ata« *1» D Faheriy 
(Gfl) 71. 73. 75. 2*0 B Rtetoul (Aua) 7ft Bft 
78. 

Tennis 

ATP CA TROPHY (Vienna): MaHtak 
T Muster (Aut) M T Wbodbridga (Are) 6-4. 
7-& F DewuH (Bel) bl J Biortcman (Swe) 
7-8. 6-3. FhMh tawK bl Muator 7-fi. 6-2. 
1-6.7-6. 

ATP INDOOR TOURNAMENT (Lyon): 
SaovOiric P Sampras (US) M Martin 
(US) 7-6. B-4: W Famrira ISA) M Y KafeL 
nlkov (Rut) f-ft 7-ft 6-3. nsab r e n ai ra 
M Sampras 7-8. 5-7. 8-3. 

BfUQHTOM UrremiATKHIAL TOURNA- 
IWft S mu t f taa l ai A Ooettar (SA) bt M 
Maleeva (Bui) MM|*J Ftawanriaa 
(US) M K Boogert (Noth) 3-ft 6-1. 0-3. 
Ftaah Ftnmdaz lx Coetzcr 6-4, 7-5. 
TATE AND LYL8 CHAHPIOHSHTP 
(Wbubladon): Quartartttaain C Wood 
(Sussex) bt F Hearn (Middx) 6-0, 6-3: L 
AW (Devon) bt I Wyatt (Oxon) 6-2. e-l; M 
Maty [E of Scotland) bl K Warne-Holtend 
(Cheai 8-0. 5-7. 7-ft H crate (Essex] tn E 
Jetts (Oxon) 6-2. 7-ft SeraWtaete: AW M 
Wood 6-4. 4-ft B-4: Muir bt Crook 7-ft 
7-ft FteM: AM bt M Malr 5-7. 6-4, 6-2. B 
ftaeb Y Draw (Devon) bt C Tee (Surrey) 

ATP ‘salEM OPEN (Belling): SemMta- 
rin M Ctmng (US) bl D NabiUn (SA) 6-1. 
6-ft H Furtan fit) bl S Matauoka (Japan) 
3-ft 6-3. 6-4. 

Real Tannis 

FRENCH OPEN (Fontalnbleau): l aml 
Itarie R Fribag (Aua trails) bt N Wood 
(GB) 5-ft B-1. 5-ft 6-ft 8-4; ■ Geodtag 
(GB) M C Bray (GB) B-1. 6-2. 6-5. Ftaeb 
QeotBng beat Fahey 6-2. 2-8. 1-6. B-6, 
6-3. 

Motor Racing 

PACIFIC GRAND PRDC (Alda. Japan): 1. 
M Sohmacfter (Gari Benetton: 2. D Cautth- 
■rtf (GB) williams: 3. □ HUI (GB) WOltams; 
4. G Berger (Aut) Ferrari; ft J Aleef (Fr) 
Ferrari; ft J Herbert (GB) Benatton: 7 H4f 
Frnmzen (Gotl Sauber; 8. 0 Pauls (Fr) U- 
giar. ft M Blundell (GB) McLaren; ID. J 
Msgnuoaea (Den) McLaren; 11. E ttvttie 
(GB) Jordan; 12. M Sato (Fxi) Tyrrffik 13. P 
Laniy (Port MttianU; M, U Kanyama 
(Japan) Tyrrell; 15. L Badoer (it) Mtttanli: 
1ft R Moreno (Br) Fortt 17. P Dtttlz (Br) 
Ford. DM wo* Italata IB. R Banlcfteflo (Br) 
Jordan; 19. G MorbkfelN (IQ Footwork; 20. 
T I nous (Japan) Footwork; 21. A Monfar- 
mlnl (It) Pacific; 22. A Suzuki (Japan) LJ- 
jjier; 23, J-C BoufHon (Fr) Sauben 34. B 
Gaciicrt (Fr) Padflc. Woriri drinre 1 otam- 

ri™«i.i|> etaUMHegai 1, Sc hum a char 

BSpte; ft HMI 9ft 3. Coultharf 4ft 4. Atesl 
4ft ft Herbert 41. B. Barger 31: 7. Frentren 
15: 8= Barrichffito. M Hakktoen tFln) 11: 
1ft Blundell 1ft 11. 0 Pan la (Fr) ft 12= M 
Brunette (GB). taring 7; 14, Bouillon 3: 15. 
Salo Z 16= Morbl daflL Suzuki J. Cc n- 

Benatton*l23pte: Z Wintam* 10& ft Ferrari 
73; 4, McLaren 21; 5= Jordan. Bauber ift 
7. Llgfer 16: 0. Tyrrell 2; ft Footwork 1. 

Road Running 

NATIONAL SOt-STAGE RELAY CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS (Birmingham): 1. Blngley 
Harriers Ihr 45mln 20eec; ft Salford H 
1-48.05; ft Tipton H 1:4832 4. Border H 
MLB: ft Southampton C AC 1:4704; ft 
Chelntefonf AC 1 4t2ft 
Kunuvi OPEN loiuB RACE (Wim- 
bledon): 1. S Nyomongo (Kan) 29min 
4&B8C. 2. R Phiiilpa (Doridng A Mole VaB) 
32.1ft ft G Adorns (Belgrave) 32.3ft Teeret 

1. BMgrave iBpts, 2. Hereute* Wimb 27; ft 

Bel grave B 6ft V eter a n : S taffall (Hercu- 
lee Wifflb) 34.07. Womem * Mrekrey ijh 

40.41. V e w ere R BroOar (Serpentine) 
47.19. 

OPEN 10km RACE (Cannock): T. H 
Owpkwony (Broresgove A Reddftch/Ken) 
aomto ia*ac ft B Lloyd (Bbohdekf) 3147; 
ft G Cartwriam (Dudley A Stourbridge) 

32.42. Vetarem l Stanton (Teitord) 3981. 

— 1, S Andrews fDptonl 39J20; ft C 

Had dew (Steffa Mooriamte) 40 JC; a. A 
Thomas (Newcastle) 4ft2ft 


Cycling 


TOUR OF LOM8ARDT (Bergamo, 252km; 
Italian unless stated J: 1, G Feraatn Sir 
49m in 2sec 2. D Nartelto at ISeK ft M 
Barmll Bame lime; 4. R 5oransen (Den) 5« 
5. 8 ftanlnl tailn 2eec ft C Chlappucci; 7. F 
Casagranda; ft R Pascal (Switaj; ft R Pte- 
tow 10. F Puffin; (Switz); 11. u Glanett 
(Bwltz); 1ft P Lanlranchl; 13. S Della 
Santa; 14. P Tonkov (Bus); 15, P Harve 
(Fr). 16. A O Manzeno (SpK 17. Z Jasfcula 
(Poll aH sl Final Wtarid Cm ■lamtei ga i 
1. J Museeuw (Befl 199)*: ft A Tgmiil 
(Hus) 1 M; 3. Bartcb Ktt 4, G BwnO « ft 
M Fon driest 87: ft M Eclan0rt(taj7ft7 
Zanlnl 66; 8. V Eklmoif (Rue) 38; B. U Deo 
Bukkar ftteCi) 20. 10. A rerrlgaio 23. Hnel 
Man etandtaBe: 1. Mapal 68pto; 2, MG 


97; 3. Gewfas 50, 4.7VM (Nam) 4ft 5, Car- 
rera 40; ft Mercatone Uno (Sen Marino) 
30; 7. Bros data! 3ft ft Novell (Netti) 38; ft 
Tetekocn (Ger) 32: ID. Lotto (Bel) 27. 


Hockey 


THREE-NATION TOURNAMENT (La- 
hore): Pakistan ft 8 Korea Z Pakistan ft 
Germany ft f artae ItaM rieri k upi 1. S 
Korea 9pa: ft Germany 5; 3. Pakistan 4. 
ENGLISH NATIONAL LEAGUE: First 
Ptel el cw mta r d iqr i indten Gym 3. Houne- 
tow 1, Ve etante to E Grinatead 5. Canter- 
bury a QoikHord 4, Teddington Z Hull 0, 
Havant 3; 0 Loughtonlana ft Cannock 1; 
Reading 7. Bartord Tigers ft St Albans 3. 
Bounwille ft Buurport 0. Surbiton ft Tro- 
jans 1, Southgate 5 




3102.493 
D 2 2 7 3 

1 2 3 8 1 

2 0 5 0 

2 1 12 tt 

3 2 13 O 

Richmond l. 

BrooVJands 2. VeeSantayi Doncaster 4. 
Beeston ft Ed^wsun 0, Btuahsrts t; Gtos 
C 4. Hampstead ft Hartoeton M 3, Fire- 
brands 1; bca 2. Crosiya 1: Ottan WW 1. 
Bromley ft Oxford UnW 2, Sheffield 1; 
Slough 0. C ol Portsmouth 1. Stamflngsi i, 
Beenoci ft ft C of Portsmouth ft 3. Brook- 
lands 7: 4, Biueham 7. 

•COTTON LEAGUEi Clydesdale l. West- 
ern ft Grange 7. Uddtnosun 1; Kstbume3. 
Inverfelth ft MenztoahUI 2. Gordon fans ft 
MIM 3. Torbrex W 1. Btanffingr 1, Grange 
(P6. Ptsift; 2. Western (7-lft; 3. TR Oor- 
don ana (6-103. 

UTS INTKRMAT10NJU-S (Fleetwood): 
England U17 ft Ireland 4; England U17 ft 
ireiind 2. 

WELSH CUPi Ftaat matt UW Cardiff 1. 
Newport ft Whitchurch 8. UW Bwanem 1. 
MMONJUL LNAOUER tan Bedford 3. 
Redbridge 3: B Surtford 1. Cambridge 
umv 1; Bury SI Edmunds 2. Combs C 4; 
Chslmsfonf 0. Ipswich 5: Colchester ft Pe- 
terborough ft Standage: X, Ipswich 9; ft 
Cambe C 7; ft Redbridge 7. —dteedet 
Bel par 4. Khatea 1; Bloxwfeh ft Notting- 
ham 4; Bridgnorth 1. Haibome ft John 
Prayer 1, Hampton ft N Notts 1. Loughboro 
stud ft Here to ^ 1. NotUngbam 9; ft 
Harborne 7: ft Hampton ft Nortec Ben 
Rhyddlng ft Meston ft; Formby 3. Heitfex 1; 
Harrogate 1. TUnpartey ft Southport ft 
Norton ft Warrington 4, Bankara ft Heul- 
inget i, Formby 9; 2. Ben Rhyddlng ft ft 
Harrogate 8. South: Aahtord (Mx)3.An- 
Otortane ft Bedtanham ft Oxford Hawks 3; 
Bornneroouth 1. O Ktogeunlans 1; High 
Wycombe 1, waunn 0; Lewee ft Cbiclue- 
wr Z Uons ft Newbury 1; Mettfannud ft 
Fareham ft O Waleountlare ft Spencer 4; 
Wimbledon 4. Wokingham 1; Winchester ft 
Gore Ct 1 St a n dte Bs : 1. Lewes 12; 2, 
Fareham 1ft ft Gore Court ft Weee Bate 
Buca d. Robinsons 3: Bristol Unix a 
Exeur Unlv 1: Ctwffenham 1, Swansea ft 
WSM 2. Taunton Vale ft Whitchurch 4. 
Plymouth 3. Wn E tane: 1. WSM (8-9); 2, 
Ban Buora (3-S): ft WMKJwron (2 -q. 
WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL: Third 
The! (Madrid): Spain 1 (Fetto). Gl Britain 3 
(Sucsmllh, MacDonald 20). Britain win 
senes 2-1. 

WELSH WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
lEAQUEs Seteidgy: Newport 2, Havor- 
fontwesi ft Penarth 0. New to wn Z Poniy- 
priddO, Colwyn Bay 4: Swaneea 3, Uantalr 
ft Ywte te p Cardffi Ath i, Pontypridd .0; 
Ha re rtordwaa ft Swansea ft uanfaJr ft 
Newtown ft Penerth ft Colwyn Bay 1. 
rtewiSagr 1. Swansea (6*1DR 2, New- 
town (8-6); ft Cardiff Adi (5-7). 

WU—N’I CLUM. Denham 3. Hariesfon 
U 5:. Ealing Z Dutwfch 0; Exmtxilh ft 
Bounienioudi ft 0 Loughtonlana 3. Hen- 
don 1; Potter* Bar 0. Laughton lana II 1; 
ReO bridge ft Winch more HIB ft Redbridge 
ft Woking 4; St Albans 2. Bodeyhaelh ft 
Wayfarers ft Southampton Z Waatbarrlae 
1. Giouoasier C 1; WeM Witney 5. £ Glw ft 
Wtneftmore Hill 0. Woking 2. 

Snooker 

SKODA GRAND nbX (Sunderland)' 
TIM round: S Huvty (Seal) bt D Mor- 
gan (Wales) 5-ft A Jui (Engl bt D 
ffltane (NZ) 5-1; J S»«S (M) bt P Baton 
(EfttfS-ft 

Boxing 

F O O F ES SIOWAL BILL (Bethnal Grmn): 


HowvyweWre Banov WWIam (London) 
bt Vtuxte Miens (Cannock) le ft UgM- 
(Uw- 


tatoff h (tail) Carr (SWag ref ft Ugta- 


(Cowentry) bt 
Anthony Campbell (London) mb; Martin 
Hotgote (London) H John O' Johnson (Not- 


dnghajn) pte. WBD BsntamnHgbt l»w 
Dental A— « (P Rico) bt Aired Kotay 
(Ghana, hldr) pte. WNO inter oonMoan ta l 
UgU-wenaramMtt Kttai Pout Ryan 

(London, hldr) bl Eric Jakubowski (US) ref 
ft 

Equestrian ism 

VOLVO WORLD CUP QUALIFIER (Hal- 
BJnW): 1, Vink Eepedate (E Van der Vteu- 
ton; NeBi] dear 3S.l4eec: Z AbborvaU 
Dream (D Lampank GB) Mr 39.12; 3. 
Ftytnge Electro (P Erihaaon; Swe) c* 40.78. 


ice Hockey 


MUTOH LEAQUBi Pramtar Dte tel onc 
Fife 9. Basingstoke Z Mflnn Keynes 8. 
hkimberekta 1; NoWngtoun ft Durham Z 
Sheffield ft Cardiff Z Slough 7, Newcastle 
ft Firet OhMoo Blackburn 12. Sotthull ft 
Bracknell 7, Patetoy 4; Dumfries 5, GuUd- 
tord Z Manchester 9. Medway 3: Uurray 
fMUd ft BllUngham B; Swindon 7. Peterbor- 
ough ft Telford 7, Chettnatord 9 
NATIONAL LEAOUte Damn 4. Boeton £ 
Florida ft Hartford ft Montreal A Toronto 
3; New Jersey 4. Ottawa 1: Loe Angelee ft 
Pittsburgh 2 (OT); Tampa Bay ft Dallas 3 
(OT); Chicago 4, 81 Lotas 1; Edmonton ft 
Vancouver 4; Pittsburgh 2, Hartford 2 (OT); 
NY Rangers ft Buffalo 1; NY taUndem Z 
Montreal ft Toronto 4, Calgary 3 (OT); Los 
Angelos 7. Washington 4; Phttadelphia 4. 
Anaheim 2. 

WORLD «nwns Attains 3. Ctevetand. . 

Basketban 

aumratn leaouei Hsmei as. Man- 
chaster 88: London 92. Nawcastte 7ft 
Cheater 68. Leopards 107. 

SCOTTISH LEAGUE: Mere Edzell 61. 
Edinburgh 70; Boroughmulr GO, LMngston 
OZ StnuWtehrin 41. Glasgow Bft 
Giasgow 38. Bo'neea 52. 


Squash 


OHS (Monaco): Dnta Hex N Taylor 
(Eng) bl L Butt (Nadi) 4-0. 9-2. 9-1. 9-0. 
Wtanare S Horner (Eng) bl S Schone 
(Gen 9-2. 10-8, 4-9. 9-5. 

■laZX>MALD*S CHAJEHONSIBF (London 
Arena)- TUrd/learte plan p tay off; 
Perth WMcate (Aua) 93. Reel Madrid (Sp) 
88. FHte/Btate plaoe ptay-ort: Maccaoi 
Tel Aviv (ter) 107, Sheffield Sharks (Eng) 
89 (R Huggme 25: T Cautttom tft j Swnine 
IT). 

Chess 

OWENS CORNING INTERNATIONAL 
(Wrexham)' Foarthreead rtw a rtlegw C 
Hartman (Swe) ft I Cooro (Hun). N McDon- 
ald, M Pain (Eng) at E Mamnoveky (US), 
N Devtoa. J Howffil (Engl Z 0 Bronsteln 
(Rua) IB; A Moffo (Gar). T Engqvial (Swe) 1. 

Cricket 

Mmu SHBLD (Brisbane): Queens- 
land 361 -fl dec (S Law 89, J Maher BB. M 
Hayden 64, W Beccombe 54 no) utd 246-6 
(A Border 70no). Victoria 482 (Q Jones 145, 
M Elliot 1WL Match tta wa 

SECOND OHUMV INTERNATIONAL 

iHariue): South Africa 239 (48.2 ovsra]. 
Zimbabwe 127 (42JS overs) South Abies 
won by 112 runs 


Fixtures 


(7.30 unless att&wd) 

OH VAUXKALL COHFERSMCGi Steven- 
age w Welling (7 AS). 

UNIBOND LEAOUE CUP: Second 
rosnd: Bishop Auckland v Spamtymocr 
UW Go May v Btytti Spartane; Hyde Utd v 
Ashton likL 

KH LUOIA Premier DbWore Pur- 
Beal v Worthing [7 AS). 


Ditrlstaej Chalmaford v Crawley Tn; 
Worceaier w Merthyr. 

FOW1WB lEACMJBb Ftaet DMeiere 01r- 
mingmun C v Notts Co (7.0); Evertan u 
LWarpool (7.07, Newcastle v Blackburn 
(7.0); Wotvertiampion v Barton (7.0). 
SeaoMl Phrlalo ic Hull v Bradford C (7 0); 
Preston v Aston VUta (7 JO). 

AVON I HMI RAH ON COHM NATION; 
ftaet Dfvtefon: Tottenham v Wimbledon. 
SPRINOHEATH PRINT CAPITAL 
LEAIMNB Sutton Uid v Northampton; Weil- 
tag v Reading. 

Rugby League 

ACADEMY: Ftaet DMMonc Bradford v 
Wl; Leigh v St Helens; Wakefield T v 
Warrington v Leeds, l a se n d 
DMelem Feafheretona R v Kaighiay C. 
Halifax v snattMd E; Okfliam v Hull KTh 
SaUord v Rochdale. Third Dfvidtam Bat 
ley v Hudderdiew. Carlisle v York; Daws- 
bwy v Hieislec Swtnton v Workington T. 


; 


1 
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Austr alia find som ething extra, page 1 2 
Scotland take their first Dunhill, page 1 5 


Fernandez the belie of Brighton, pa ge 13 

Malcolm goes in to bat for townships, page *15 


SportsGuardism 


Premiership 

Southampton 1 , Liverpool 3 

Le Tissier 
sent off as 
Liverpool 
turn it on 


David Lacey 


I T DID not need, the second 
dismissal of Matthew Le 
Tissier’ s league career to 
emphasise the gulf in 
ability that lay between 
Liverpool and Southampton 
at The Dell yesterday. 

A victory of profound qual- 
ity kept Liverpool in touch 
with the pack of teams pursu- 
ing Newcastle United at the 
top of the Premiership. South- 
ampton's defeat after they 
had gone ahead at the start, 
condemned them to further 
anxieties near the bottom. 

The sending-off of Le Tis- 
sier, for a second bookable of- 
fence, summed up Southamp- 
ton's despair. Having been 
cautioned for a late tackle on 
Rush just before die hour, he 
left a foot up on Babb 10 min- 
utes later. Liverpool, 2-1 
ahead, appeared to plead with 
the referee not to bring out the 
red card bat he had no choice. 

The fact that they com- 
pleted a resounding win 
against 10 men in no way de- 
valued Liverpool’s perfor- 
mance. If they had a fanlt it 
was a tendency to reduce the 
tempo to a walking pace, a 
risky business against tpsmg 
with Southampton’s spirit. 

The victory was achieved 
despite Fowler having one of 
his less effective matches, al- 
though, to be fair to the young 
striker. Hall gave little away 
in the middle of Southamp- 
ton’s defence. Liverpool’s suc- 
cess yesterday was all about 
MrMa nam an *« penchant for 
taking the ball past opponents 
at speed and Redknapp's 
happy knack of creating 
space with searching passes. 

Add to that Barnes’s studi- 
ous use of the ball and the 
consistent width which McA- 
teer and Harkness gave Liver- 
pool's movements, and South- 
ampton’s cause was lost the 
moment the opposition 
shifted out of neutral 
With Maddison, Magflton 
and Monkou unfit, Southamp- 
ton had to improvise, -employ- 
ing Widdrington at centre- 
back and withdrawing Le 
Tissier to a more orthodox 
midfield role. Watson’s strong 
forward runs kept them in the 
contest for a time but they 
were done for once Liverpool 
had gone ahead. 

The feet that Southampton 
took such an early lead guar- 
anteed an open-ended match. 
The goal, after two minutes, 
followed a mistake by Babb 


which let' in Ship per ley for a 
shot which James blocked be- 
fore Wright cleared the ball 
for a comer. Janies then 
felled to reach Le Tissier’s 
sharp inswinger towards the 
near post, and the diving Wat- 
son’s fine glance did the rest 
Had Hughes, sent through 
by Le Tissier four minutes 
later, not sliced his shot wide 
Liverpool would have had to 
work rather harder for their 
points. At that stage McMana- 
man appeared incapable of 
passing to friendly feet 
He had not scored in 15 Pre- 
miership games, but that was 
soon to change. Midway 
through the first half Red- 
knapp found Fowler, who had 
wandered out to the right, 
and after turning past Bwiali 
he laid the ball low into the 
area for McManaman to beat 
Beasant with a precise shot 
A minute later Beasant 
turned another drive from 
McManaman -past a post mid 
he saved from him again on 
the stroke of half-time. 
Shortly before that Tisdale 
had slipped the ball to Ship- 
perley, who swerved past 
Babb only to see James stop 
his shot feet-firsL 
When McManaman began 
the second half by forcing yet 
another save from Beasant 
who this time tipped the shot 
over the bar. it seemed only a 
matter of tim e before Liver- 
pool scored again, and in the 
55th minute McAteer out- 
paced Southampton on the 
right before producing a shot : 
which Beasant could not hold, 
McMa naman scoring from 
the rebound. Five minutes 
after Le Tissier’s departure 
McManaman turned provider 
as he sent in Redknapp on the 1 
left to score emphatically ; 
from a narrow angle. 

Liverpool looked good yes- 
terday, and for those above 
them an ominous aspect of 
their win was the feet that it 
was achieved with the £8.5 
million Stan Collymore on die 
bench. Southampton expect to 
complete the signing of Barry 
Venison this morning from 
Galatasaray for £850.000, 
which gives another idea of 
yesterday’s perspectives. 

SCORERS! Southampton: Watson 
(2min). Uvncpooh McManaman <22. 55), 
Rsdknapp (73). 

Sootharaptaai Beasant; Dodd. Hall, 
Mddrtnpton (Heaney. 65). Benali. Tisdale. 
La Ttealer. Huotia*. Charlton, Watson. 
Shlppertey (Maakatl, 65). 
llverpooii James: McAtaer, Scales. 
Wright. Babb, Harkness. McManaman. 
Redknapp. Barnes. Rush. Fourier. 

R eN r ee a D Gallagher (Banbury). 


Photograph, page 14 


THE ARGUMENT RAGES ALL THE WAY TO THE PODIUM 


Schumacher’s season 

Michael Schumacher clinched the FI 
■arid championship at Aida 
yesterday. This is bow be did rL 

Argentina Aprils 

Qualified third behind Williams 
duo. finishing in feat position 
behind Hill and Alesi's Ferrari 
after tyre problems I 

San Marino April 30 

Starting from first pole position, crashes 
heavily on 11th lap after premature 
change to dick tyres. Race won by HOI 
who heads world championship for 
only time this season ^ 

Monaco May 28 

Pipped to pole by Hfirs 
Williams but wins race 
on one-stop strategy 
to HOI'S two — — ( 


Brazil 

March 26 
Qualified second to 
Hltrs Williams, 
winning when the 
latter spins off. 
Disqualified 
forfuBl 
infringement 
but reinstated 
on appeal 


Canada . 

Jane 11 

Starts from pole 
again and leads 
from start only to 
drop back to fiftf 
after unscheduled pit 
stop. AJesI wins 

Britain 

June 16 

Second on grid to Hill { 
but adopts one-stop 
strategy to lead after 
Williams' second 
stop. Rrst— • 
Hill/SchunradMr 
collision 



Spain 

May 14 

Qualified on 
pole and leads 
command! ngiy 
throughout tor 
first win of season. 
Hill dropping from 
second to fourth with 
mechanical problems. 

Retakes championship lead 

France 

July 2 

Qualifies second to Hill, 
winning the rac8 after 
overtaking Williams in 
early stages 



Belgium 

August 27 • 

BrilRant if contravers&f*- 
victory on stiihiamp track 
from 16to place. Banged 
wheels with Hill but fee 
Briton survives to finish 
second. 

four-race fegpendaf bad.- ' 


Portugal 

September 24 y- 



Germany 

-* '■ July 30 
Schumacher presented with easy 
home victory after Hill spins off 
while leading on second lap 

Hungary 

August 13 

First mechanical retirement of 
56 season, stopping wife fuel 

(ftmp failure while running 
/ ' second to winner Hill in 
closing stages 

Italy 

September 10 
Eliminated in second - 
collision with Hill 
; when the Williams 

, . “driver rams him off fee 
^circuit during battle far 
■•■/iefcond place. Hil gets one- 
rare suspended ban. Herbert 
wins 

European 

October 1 


Qualifies third behtaff. v 
Williams duo but flntSNjg 
strong second between 
Coulfeard and Hill to open 
17-polnt lead 

Pacific 

October 22 

Clinched second straight 
championship with eighth win 
after first comer brush with Hill 
and before dispute over driving 
ethics 


Best win of his career, 
snatching fee lead from 
•^iesi eight laps from 
’Jfefinish. Survived 
skirmish wife 
T^fW^er chopping 
across fee 
Williams 




Bittersweet moment . . . Damon Hill looks on as Schumacher is hugged by the Benetton team manager Flavin Briatore 

Hill brushed aside as Schumacher 
takes his second title 


. Alan Henry at Aida on the import of the 
German’s victory in race and championship 


T HE relentless drive 
that propelled Michael 
Schumacher to his 
second successive world 
championship, making him 
the youngest man to retain 
his Formula One title, was 
brilliantly encapsulated in 
his victory in the Pacific 
Grand Prix which clinched 
the title yesterday. 

Despite a first-corner 
brush with Damon Hill's 
Williams, Schumacher's 
race strategy unobtrusively 
developed an unstoppable 
momentum. It eventually 
carried his Benetton to a 
crushing win by more than 
half a minute from the Wil- 
liams-Renaults of David 
Coulthard and HilL 
The dynamism of Schu- 
macher's recent perfor- 
mances has confirmed his 
status as the natural suc- 
cessor to the late Ayrton 
Senna, the Brazilian star 
who was killed when his 
Williams crashed last year 
at Imola. 

There are many parallels 
between the two. Schu- 


macher has developed the 
self-reliance that was such 
a feature of Senna's charac- 
ter, and his talent inspires 
enormous loyalty and com- 
mitment from his team 
members. He is consis- 
tently quick, responds in- 
stantly when requested to 
pile on the pressure and, as 
with Senna, the mere sight 
of his helmet in rivals’ 
rear-view mirrors is 
enough to make them pull 
on to the hard shoulder 
until he has gone by. 

The bottom line is that 
Schumacher has won this 
year’s world championship 
by always getting the very 
best out of a sometimes av- 
erage racing car, the Benet- 
ton B195. By contrast Hill 
has all too often done only 
an average job at getting 
the best out of what is 
widely acclaimed as the 
best Pi car of its 
generation. 

On Sunday the two Wil- 
liams drivers were left .in 
differing degrees of mental 
disarray by the end of the 


race, at the millionaire 
businessman Hajime Tana- 
ka’s tortuous mountain-top 
circuit near Osaka. 

Coulthard led the major- 
ity of the race, only relin- 
quishing the lead at his 
second refuelling stop, then 
got so badly held up in 
slower traffic that he found 
himself too far back to get 
ahead of Schumacher be- 
fore he made his third re- 
fuelling stop. 

After that there was not 
the remotest chance that 
Coulthard would be able to 
mount an effective attack 
in the closing stages of the 
race. 

Hill edged Schumacher 
wide on the first corner of 
the race and later became 
embroiled In a ferocious 
battle with his champion- 
ship rival which spilled 
over into yet another acri- 
monious post-race debate 
on driving etiquette. 

When Hill went to con- 
gratulate the German on 
winning his second champi- 
onsbip, Schumacher 
accused the En glishman of 
questionable tactics, which 
Hill immediately denied. 

"Michael wasn't happy 
with what I did a couple of 


times in the race and has 
told me that be is unhappy 
with my driving." said Hill, 
who branded his rival’s 
stance hypocritical. 

“I find that extraordi- 
nary, completely extraordi- 
nary- The situation now is 
that we are completely tree 
to drive as we like as long 
as we are not deliberately 
dangerous. He should have 
no complaints. I can't see 
what I have done wrong. 

“There is one rule for 
him and another for every- 
one else at times." 

Next year, vows Hill, it 
will be different. Having 
been denied the title by 
Schumacher for the second 
straight season, he firmly 
believes he can put all the 
championship-winning ele- 
ments in place for 1996. 

"I think I am a better, 
stronger driver this year 
than I was last," he said, 
“and 1 think 1 can build on 
that next year. Clearly 
Michael has an advantage 
over everyone and if I want 
to win 1 am going to have to 
overhaul him.'* 

Even with Schumacher in 
a potentially unreliable 
Ferrari next season, that is 
easier said than done. 


Everton 1 , Tottenham Hotspur 1 


Everton perfect for 5sec 


Ian Ross 


Jfe LTHOUGH those in aa- 
MW ttvorlty at Everton snig- 
^^Bger at the suggestion 
that their side's early-season 
tumblings in some way con- 
stitute a crisis in the making, 
the statistics could hardly be 
said to represent damn lies. 

Not since fiie Premiership's 
whipping boys Manchester 
City were overcome at Maine 
Road on August 30 have Ever- 
ton won a league game. At 
least they avoided def e at yes- 
terday, but it was a mighty 
close call and they can be 
thankful that Tottenham 
were curiously unambitious. 

Still, they are a hardy bunch 
down Goodlson Park way 
these days. Less than 72 hours 
after paying to see the stale- 
mate with Feyenoord, the 
queues snaked round the sta- 
dium long, long beforehand. 

The thousands who wore 
T-shirts bearing the wholly 
inaccurate legend “Duncan is 
no criminal'’ had — in the ab- 
sence of the jailed Ferguson 
— to be content with the 


return of Andrei Kanchelskis, 
a player of similar ability and 
more acceptable tempera- 
ment. Injury has made the 
Ukrainian a peripheral figure 
since his arrival seven weeks 
ago but he represents Ever- 
ton 's best chance of emerging 
unscathed this season. 

There was little to choose 
between the teams during the 
pedestrian opening ex- 
changes: both were awfuL It 
took one of the numerous mis- 
takes to make the afternoon 
even threaten to burst into 
life. Even then it was a blaze 
rather than an inferno. 

In attempting to head a long 
and powerful clearance back 
to hto goalkeeper, Dave Wat- 
son was at best optimistic 
The ball fell 12 or so yards 
short of Neville Southall but 
invitingly for Teddy Sher- 
in gharrij who shaped to shoot 
but hesitated, was driven 

wide and swept his drive 
across goal instead. 

But after 18 minutes the 
gloom dissipated. Vlzrny Sam- 
waye to Kanch e lskis; perfect 
cross; Graham Stuart; perfect 
header. Three touches and five 


seconds of sublime perfection. 

Tottenham, all frantic 
effort never seemed likely to 
scale similar heights and yet 
they were level before the in- 
terval. the latest recipients of 
Everton's generosity. 

It was hardly a goal for the 
pnrlst. Clive Wilson's 
thunderous punt upfield left 
Watson for dead, a fate which 
was to befell Southall almost 
immediately when Chris 
Armstrong lifted the ball up 
and over him from 20 yards to 
register his first league goal 
in Tottenham colours. 

Everton’s football promptly 
moved to the back burner and 
there it stayed. Spurs, 
strangely reluctant to in- 
crease the tempo even when 
Everton’s lethargy invited 
them to do so, nevertheless 
had four good chances in the 
second period and should 
have won by a distance. 

gtoirtsm Southall; Jackson. Watson. 
Short, Ablett. Kanchelskis, Horne. 
Sam ways. HinChCiiHe (Limpar. 63mln). 
RMsoux. Stuart. 

Tottoabam Hot air Walken Austin. 
Calderwood. Maebuit. Wilson, Fox. 
Howells. Campbell (DozzeU, 55], McMahon 
(RoBonmal. 73). snoring ham. Armstrong. 

R Dllkss (Moaolsy) 


Australia make their referee complaint official 


E NGLAND will play Aus- 
tralia in Rugby League’s 
World Cup final at Wem- 
bley on Saturday. 

The Wallabies secured 
their berth yesterday when 
they beat New Zealand 
30-20 in extra time. 

The victory proved con- 
troversial. with Australia’s 
coach Bobby Fulton lodg- 
ing an official complaint 


about the English referee 
Russell Smith. 

Fulton was especially 
critical of the late sin-bin- 
ning of Australia's centre 
Terry HilL “Eight or nine 
p enal ties to one is not con- 
ducive to finishing them 
off.” he said- “We bare 
spoken to Greg McCall am 
[of the Rugby League] but 
we won’t make an issue 


about It We will be going 
through the correct chan- 
nels and we will be lodging 
a complaint" 

Australia led 20-6 after 
49 minutes bnt were 
checked by a remarkable 
Kiwi fightback which saw 
the scores level at 20-20 at 
the end of normal time. 
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Guardian Crossword No 20,479 

Set by Crispa 



Across 


1 A few ranted wildly, being 
green (7} 

9 On grassland the right hide 
Is needed (7) 

9 Go over clip about the City 
(SJ 

10 Carried away by a stirring 
tale (9) 

1 1 Set oil, and please walk (9] 

12 The manner ot some testy 
leaders (5) 

1 3 A change of underwear (5) 
IS Tests ales which may well 

be rial (9) 

18 Meeting, though opposed to 
proceeding (9) 

19 Look for very little (5) 

21 Step out like soldiers in 

spring (5) 

23 Making music can be so 
calming (8) 

23 He's too apt to upset a 
medical practitioner (9) 


28 Taking In an Oriental? 
That’s ridiculous! (5) 

27 The most discouraged 
small tot is French (7) 

28 With coppers about, are 
likely to put on an act {T 1 

Down 

1 Church officials who appear 
on edge? (7) 

2 Note price demanded tor 
entertainment (9) 

3 The Greek s a characlerl (5) 

4 Favour secure post (4.5) 

5 Deposit tor a home i5) 

6 The gathering meant 
perhaps to hold a service 19 ) 

7 Dance around very quietly 
as appropriate (5) 

8 Obvious embarrassment 
caused by revo'utionary 

14 ^? und man accepting 
doctor s retirement (9) 

1« Cooks a joint tor 23 dn. (g> 



WINNERS OF PRKE PUZZLR 2 

The winner ol this week's leatl 
bound Collins English Dictionary 
T. A. Forber ol Newton-le-Wilto 
Merseyside. Runners up (Coll 
Concise Dictionary and Thesaui 
aro Susan Madgwick of Braunl 
Devon. Mrs M E. Harvey ol Epu 
Surrey, and Nick Kley ol Enfii 
Middlesex. 

17 Get out. given aid. and 
create work (9) 
Parliamentary provisions 

20 Dolichocephalic savant (i 

22 A renegade the editor 
castigated (5) 

23 Shipping trade (51 

24 The woman wife nothing 
turned nasty (51 

Solution tomorrow 
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